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THE PUBLIC 


Except in a vague, indeterminate sort of 
way, the public service is little known, 
and still less understood, by the public 
at large. Of late years it has been re- 
vealed to them chiefly as a body of men 
who established co-operative stores as a 
defence against high prices, and who 
earned the enmity of grocers thereby. 
Some have perhaps made themselves 
acquainted with the means of entrance 
to the service in order to make provision 
for a foolish relative capable of doing 
nothing else; but even these, while 
hoping to secure a competence for an 
ungifted protégé, have cared very little 
to inquire what was to be done by him 
in return for his salary. Sufficient form 
of knowledge was possessed by the 
public to enable them to appreciate the 
conundrum which likened clerks in 
Government offices to the fountains in 
Trafalgar Square, because they play 
from ten till four. For the rest an 
idea prevailed—perhaps now prevails 
—that men in the public service belong 
to the human goose class: that they 
are idle, are too well paid for such 
work as they do, ‘that though “ civil” 
in one sense, they are constitutionally 
“uncivil” and disobliging to Messieurs 
the Public who employ them, and that 
they are far too numerous to do good 
work, 

It may be that some counts in this 
indictment could be sustained against 
the service as such. May be there are 
some members, even some sections of 
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the service, which might claim them all. 
At all events, it is not surprising that 
a public which rarely takes trouble to 
inform itself particularly about matters 
beside its own special occupations should 
have this idea of the service, between 
which and itself there are few points of 
contact. Yet the idea is not warranted 
by those branches of the public service 
with which the public is most acquainted 
in practice. Certainly it is not true of 
those excellent public servants who 
carry on the administration of the Post 
Office, of the Telegraph Office, who with 
infinite care secure to the public the 
speedy and safe delivery of its letters 
and messages, often in spite of the care- 
lessness of correspondents ; who for an 
ever-increasing proportion of the public 
are the bankers, the insurance-makers, 
and the distributors or hearders of sav- 
ings. Poll the public on the question 
whether they are or are not well, intel- 
ligently as a rule, faithfully, and withal 
very cheaply served by the Post Office, 
root and branch, and there will be a 
tremendous majority for the postmen 
and the telegraph women. The public 
would probably add a recommendation 
which has often been made by the Ser- 
vice itself, to the effect that more pay 
should be given for such good work. 
Would the same verdict and recom- 
mendation be given in the case of the 
Inland Revenue and the Customs offi- 
cers, with whom, after the Post offi- 
cials, the public comes most in con- 
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tact? This would be too much to expect, 
whatever the merits of the case. It is 
not in human nature to like taxes. How 
is it possible to feel and speak sweetly 
—even justly, perhaps—of the collectors 
of taxes, those argumenta ad hominem, 
at once so personal and so objectionable? 
The association of publicans with sinners 
may have been originally accidental, 
but even a discriminating public refuses 
to divorce them. It loves the allitera- 
tion, and will not be deprived of the 
synonym. It greeted with acclaim, and 
still would allow, Dr. Johnson’s famous 
definition of excise, “‘a hateful impost.” 
From the tax to the tax-gatherer there 
is, in the public mind, not so much as 
one step. Both are included in the 
same condemnation. The unreason 
which can suppose that the expenditure 
of the country is to be defrayed without 
taxes, will also blind its possessor to the 
fact—if it be a fact—that the collectors 
perform their duty well, and with as 
much forbearance as its nature and the 
imperative requirements of the Treasury 
will admit. It is hopeless to convince 
a man, still more hopeless to try to 
convince a woman, detected in smug- 
gling “a few” cigars, a little “ Eau de 
Cologne,” or “‘a few yards of lace,” that 
the detector is otherwise than unde- 
sirable, even tyrannous and oppressive. 
To that large section of otherwise honest 
people who think it not wrong to “cheat 
the Government,” to make false returns 
of income, and untruthful declarations 
as to their various statute liabilities, the 
officers of Inland Revenue and Customs 
will ever appear in a distinctly unfavour- 
able light. Insufficiency of pay, and 
rumously increased prices of all neces- 
sary commodities, would in the case of 
these officials be regarded by the public 
they serve as retributory—the properly 
provided revenges for over-zealous acts 
towards, and also on behalf of, the public. 
Whatever the favour with which a pro- 
posal to increase the wages of Post Office 
servants might be met, it is certain that 
the popular voice would be raised against 
any suggestion to increase the wage of 
the collectors of revenue. 

The functions of the Revenue depart- 


ments—the Post Office, Inland Revenue, 
and Customs—are more or less appre- 
hended and appreciated by the public, 
because the two things touch. The 
work is seen, and, in the case of the tax- 
work, felt also. But as regards the rest 
of the Civil Service, the public knows 
little or nothing. This is due, no doubt, 
in great part, to the fact that its work is 
rather represented to, than seen by, the 
public ; and that in the representation 
it is necessary rather to speak of the 
work than of the doers of it. All the 
very important departments of the Civil 
Service are governed by political person- 
ages who in one or the other House of 
Parliament typify and represent them. 
A political character is therefore affixed 
to the departments and their work. A 
department is supposed, and ought, to 
work in accordance with the principles 
laid down by its political chief for the 
time being. The political chief takes 
credit if the work be done well, no 
matter who actually was the doer of it. 
He also, by every principle of the Con- 
stitution, takes the blame if the work be 
ill done. To the public, through its Par- 
liamentary representatives, he is respon- 
sible for any and all shortcomings. It 
is fair that he should also have the 
credit of good execution. Between the 
doers of work in his department and 
himself there exists the relation of 
employed and employer; and though 
this is not so personal as the same 
relation in private business, it is and 
should be quite as absolute. Thus 
it is quite competent to a minister to 
dismiss an officer on his permanent staff 
for incompetency, as it undoubtedly 
would be his duty to dismiss him for 
malversation. The act of dismissal 
would proceed upon the minister’s re- 
sponsibility, not only to the House of 
Commons, members of which might 
question the act on public or private 
grounds, but also to that public opinion 
which finds full expression in a free 
press. Similarly it is competent to the 
minister to reward faithful, or long, or 
exceptional service, by translation from 
an inferior to a higher post, or, as is 
occasionally done, by recommending the 
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meritorious public servant to the Sove- 
reign for honorific distinction. But 
in either case the minister is to all under 
him the controller of official destiny. 
For him, in hope of his approval, or in 
fear of his displeasure, the public servant 
in his department works—pleased and 
encouraged if at times his work pushes 
itself naturally (it should never be thrust 
there by the worker himself) before the 
public attention, and wins public ap- 
proval ; but not discouraged if, through 
ignorance, self-interest, or other motive, 
his work be publicly misrepresented, 
even vilified. Professionally all he has to 
care about is that what he has done meets 
the approval of the political representa- 
tive to whom alone he is responsible— 
and who is himself responsible for work 
done or undone—to a highly critical 
tribunal not indisposed to make political 
capital out of faults of administration. 
To the public gué@ public most civil 
servants are irresponsible, their work is 
not seen as their work, is not labelled 
with their names. Some of the hardest 
working, most able, and most deserving 
of the public servants are not even 
known by name to the public. Small 
cause for wonder, therefore, if their 
functions are little understood, and their 
real place in the government of the 
country is unappreciated. 

Yet it surely is much to be desired 
that the public and the public servants 
should be better acquainted. Better for 
the public that, byinteresting itself more 
in and about those who work for it, the 
public service should be encouraged to 
work its best—thoroughly, honestly, 
thriftily. Better for the real interests 
of the service itself if, its work and the 
value thereof being known, it can beget 
4n the public mind a desire to sym- 
pathize with the work and with the 
workers. 

The Civil Service is the permanent 
machinery by which the administrative 
and governmental business of the country 
iscarriedon. It may be said to embrace 
all who are in receipt of public money for 
services rendered, excepting only the 
Army and Navy, though even for these 
a civilian administration is provided. 


Within this wide range are included 
the ministers of State for the time 
being, the judges and magistrates all 
over the kingdom, the diplomatic and 
the colonial governing bodies, the offi- 
cials of the State-spending and the 
State-earning departments, the officials 
connected with the fiscal policy of the 
country, its police, its poor-law, its 
sanitary arrangements, and whatsoever 
else requires oversight and management 
in the public behoof. In this sense the 
prime minister is own brother to the 
letter-carrier, and the judge on the 
bench is yoked with the usher in his 
court. Officially they “are of the same 
flesh and blood.” 

This Civil Service numbers, exclusive 
of the legal departments, twenty-nine 
thousand members ;! costs (it did cost 
in 1872-73) 3,821,000/. ; dispenses 
through many and widely divergent 
channels upwards of 73,000,000/. a 
year ;* and brings those vast sums to 
account and audit before the assembly 
which voted them. It earns no less a 
sum than 6,232,000/. a year, and that 
under a surveillance which is justly in- 
quisitorial, and which is properly ever 
asking whether larger returns cannot 
be got out of the money-getting public 
businesses. Apart from its financial func- 
tions, both of spending and earning, it 
has many duties quite unconnected with 
money. It has to organize, to prepare 
measures for legislative action, to assist 
in bringing legislative action about, and 
to overlook execution after proposals 
become law. It dispenses justice, 
watches our foreign relations, and is, or 
should be, the guardian of guardians of 
all kinds all over the country. It is, on 
the whole, rather “a big institution,” to 
use an Americanism. Some think it 
too big, too unwieldly ; and would cut 
it down one-third. Others would throw 


1 Of the twenty-nine thousand— 


The Customs employ 7,159 at a cost of £850,000 
The Inland Revenue ,, 5,190 20 962,000 
The Post Office »» 6,539 a 650,000 
The Adwiralty ® 565 ja 148,000 
The War Office 20 460 a 152,000 


? This was the total amount of money grants 
made by Parliament in the financial year 
1872-73. 
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upon it additional duties, now performed 
by local bodies or not performed at all. 
But people busily employed in their 
own avocations, if ever they give a 
thought to the subject, are prone to 
think of the Civil Service very much 
in the light indicated at the beginning 
of this paper. 

The history of the Civil Service is 
yet to be written. When done, it will 
probably be found that, in the more 
restricted sense, i.e. excluding State 
ministers and judges, the service had 
no existence as a permanent institution 
before the Long Parliament, but had its 
rise then in the office staff of the various 
sub-committees of the House, which took 
upon themselves the functions of execu- 
tive government. Up to the time of 
James I. the fiscal duties connected 
with Customs were frequently performed 
by farmers of the revenue, who dis- 
counted the vote and paid to the Ex- 
chequer an agreed sum, in considera- 
tion of which they were to have royal 
rights to assist them in the work of 
collection—the money realized on col- 
lection being their own. Where the 
cess was raised by the king himself, 
it was through bailiffs or other officers 
attached to the Revenue side of the 
Court of Exchequer, which acquired 
its general jurisdiction in money causes 
through the legal fiction which allowed 
a man to plead, that unless he could 
have the assistance of the Court in 
getting payment of debts due to him, 
he himself would be unable to pay his 
dues to “our Lord the King.” In some 
instances Parliament voted supply only 
on condition of the money being paid 
to, and disbursed by, a committee of its 
own members. Thus, in the reign of 
Richard II., Sir John Philpot and Sir 
William Walworth (the same whose 
dagger figures in the City Arms) were 
appointed to receive the supply voted, 
and to account for the same to the 
House. Many like instances occurred 
in which the House refused, as it did to 
Charles II., to accept “the royal word 
that the money should be properly 
spent.” In these cases the merchants, 
or the committee to whom the trust was 


delegated, must have provided out of 
their own private establishments what- 
ever of Civil Service was needed. There 
are some now-a-days who would advise, 
as both economical and efficient, a partial 
return to this ancient custom. Ad- 
ministrative business was done either 
by persons in the household of the lord 
charged with the business in question, 
or by persons attached to some court of 
law. Thus it was the business of the 
scribe or registrar of the High Court of 
Admiralty under Henry IV. to issue 
safe-conducts as well as all processes of 
the Court. He was allowed certain fees, 
“for which fees the scribe shall keep 
charge of the register-book, and shall 
find parchment, paper, ink, and wax for 
all manner of commissions and other 
warrants issued out of the court for the 
king, without taking anything for the 
same, except it be such a gratuity as it 
may please the admiral to give him.” 

“The Clerk of the Admiralty” was 
required to collect the poundage on sea- 
men’s wages for the admiral, “ that is to 
say, of every pound paid to the mariners 
fourpence.” The officers of the Earl- 
Marshal and of the High Constable 
(till the latter office was abolished after 
the execution of Edward Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham and last High Con- 
stable, in 1521) rendered also certain 
civil administrative services connected 
with the Army; prepared articles or 
“ ordinances” of war, as in 1385, and 
again in 1419, when Henry V. was in 
France. Most of the administrative 
business, as we now distinguish it, was 
done locally by the personal officers 
of the admiral or of the military com- 
mander. Sometimes special commis- 
sions were issued for special services. 
Sir Harris Nicholas recites how William 
de Wrotham, Archdeacon of Taunton, 
was “keeper of the king’s galleys” in 
1214, an office which seems to have in- 
volved the charge and provision of stores. 
as well as of ships, and how the arch- 
deacon “ordered ropes to be sent to 
Portsmouth for the engines for throwing 
stones, called ‘ petrariz,’ or ‘ perrieres,’ 
and mangonels.” 

It is probable that, so long as the 
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chief office-holder was remunerated by 
fees, tle assistant clerks were paid by the 
officer, and not by the State—an arrange- 
ment which, in a modified form, exists at 
the present time in some of the legal 
branches of the great public depart- 
ments. But, however this may be, it is 
nearly certain there was no Civil Ser- 
vice, or body of civilians employed and 
paid by the State before the Long Par- 
liament. With regard to many of the 
departments now existing, it is certain 
they could have had no representative 
till long after that time. The Post Office 
was not established till Charles IL.’s 
reign. Without a standing army there 
could have been no regular War Office, 
though there must have been some 
central depdt of information as to the 
strength of the county forces, and 
some place of administration for the 
Royal Ordnance. A royal warrant 
dated 25th July, 1683, authorized the 
collection of certain fees for the use of 
the Master of the Ordnance. 

Secretaries of State were creations of 
the Tudors, Henry VIIL’s chief secre- 
tary having been the first officer of 
that kind who took part in national 
affairs. Attorney-Generals were royal 
officers in Plantagenet times; but the 
Solicitor-General is first mentioned in 
Elizabeth's reign, when Queen’s Coun- 
sel were first established. 

The Stamps Department took its rise 
under the Act 5 and 6 William and 
Mary, c. 21, which first imposed stamp 
duties and authorized the appointment 
of commissioners. Excise duties, in- 
vented by the Commonwealth, were first 
regularly granted, in lieu of the royal 
feudal rights, by 12 Car, II. c¢. 23, 
Customs duties are of course cozvai 
with fixed rule in England, and stretch 
back beyond the days when Geoffrey 
Chaucer was appointed Comptroller of 
the Customs, and subsidy of wools, 
skins, and tanned hides in the port of 
London, on this notable condition, 
“that he should write the rolls of his 
office with his own hand, and perform 
his duties personally, and not by deputy.” 

The administration of Customs, in 
some shape or other, is probably the 





oldest Civil Service department of the 
State. But whatever the precise history 
of the service, and that, as already stated, 
has yet to be written, it is, generally 
speaking, correct to say that the Civil 
Service took its rise in the Executive 
Committees of the Long Parliament, 
was enlarged under the Commonwealth, 
and became established under Charles IT. 
and William III, Parliament in the 
former reign insisted, and required to 
be satisfied, that money voted was ap- 
propriated to certain specified heads of 
expenditure only; and, in the latter 
reign, that all the estimates of probable 
expenditure for Army, Navy, and Ord- 
nance should be regularly laid before the 
Houses before supply was granted. Here 
at once was permanent employment for 
a civil staff. 

First appointments to places in the Civil 
Service of the country were originally 
made by the ministers, so far as the supe- 
rior posts were concerned. The officers 
so appointed at first provided their own 
clerks, but the patronage involved soon 
became an object of desire by ministers, 
and was made the means of obliging 
political friends, or of bribing political 
enemies, This method of nomination 
to first appointments was continued till 
the year 1869 for all the departments, 
only nominees of the minister being 
able to compete at the test-examinations 
before the Civil Service Commissioners. 
But, except in one or two of the public 
offices, this method has been given up, 
and first appointments are now given to 
those candidates who, having passed 
the best examination before the Civil 
Service Commissioners—an examination 
to which anyone of suitable age and 
social status is admissible—has come 
closest to the standard of qualifications 
prescribed for the particular depart- 
ment. Until 1855, there was no exa- 
mination as to the fitness or otherwise 
of candidates for the public service. 
Nominees of the minister were ipso 
Jacto supposed to be capable ; but when 
it is remembered that appointments 
were carefully made, not of the fittest 
persons, but of those whom the minister 
wished to oblige, it will be seen that 
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the chances were very much in favour 
of rois fainéants, and dullards for whom 
no “sphere of usefulness,” as the clergy 
have it, offered in the ordinary walks 
of life. It is to this period that the 
Civil Service owes whatever of character 
for unwisdom and inefficiency may still 
survive. Of course “there were heroes 
before Agamemnon,” and there were 
splendid public servants before test- 
examinations were invented—indeed, I 
suppose that nearly all the best public 
servants of the present day who are in 
prominent positions were educationally 
untested. ‘ We are triumphantly told,” 
said the late Mr. Mill, “that neither 
Clive nor Wellington could have passed 
the test which is prescribed for an 
aspirant to an ingineer cadetship. As 
if, because Clive and Wellington did 
not do what was not required of them, 
they could not have done it if it had 
been required. If it be only meant to 
inform us that it is possible to be a 
great general without these things, so it 
is without many other things which are 
very useful to great generals, Alexander 
the Great had never heard of Vauban’s 
tules, nor could Julius Cesar speak 
French.” It is no argument against 
examinations “conducted by persons 
not engaged in politics, and of the same 
class and quality with the examiners 
for honours at the Universities ”—ex- 
aminations which Mr. Mill asserts give 
the only chance, “I do not say of 
honest appointment, but even of absti- 
nence from such as are manifestly and 
flagrantly profligate’—to say that Sir C. 
Trevelyan, Mr. Hammond, Mr. Scuda- 
more, Mr. Anthony Trollope, and 
Mr. Mill himself, were untested on 
their entry to the service. Whilst it 
is clear that they possessed sufficient 
educational ability for their work, and 
might have passed, had it been required 
of them, an examination, it by no 
means follows that all who were ap- 
pointed at the same time with them 
had that ability, or were qualified for 
their work in life. If, without know- 
ing the usual knowledge belonging to 
an average middle-class education, a 
man might be fit for the Civil Service, 


would he necessarily be fit when pos- 
sessed of such unusual knowledge as is 
reported of a candidate who lately ap- 
peared before the Examiners? Being 
asked, among other things, to give a 
short account of Oliver Cromwell, the 
aspirant instructed thus: that Oliver 
Cromwell was a very wicked man ; but 
repented on his death-bed, exclaiming, 
“Oh, that I had served my God as [ 
have served my King!” This candi- 
date might have made a very useful 
office-clerk, not perhaps in the His- 
torical Records Office, but elsewhere ; 
still it might fairly be argued that 
a youth who could give an answer 
more in accordance with received 
belief as to the authorship of this 
famous speech would be presumably 
more useful, not because he knew this 
particular scrap of history better, but 
because by knowing it better he would 
give some earnest that he was also 
better acquainted with other and more 
utilitarianly useful educational know- 
ledge. The object of the examination 
is rather to get some general guarantee 
that the candidate has the mental power 
requisite to enable him to learn, and 
then to do, his duty, than to ascertain 
whether he is instructed in the details 
of a duty of which he cannot as yet 
possibly know anything. The question 
whether examinations should be com- 
petitive or standard-testing only, is 
quite open to discussion on the merits, 
though practice has decided in favour 
of competition ; but that there should 
be an examination of some kind has 
been agreed by all but the most strenu- 
ous advocates of ignorance. By Order 
in Council, dated 21st May, 1855, the 
Civil Service Commissioners were ap- 
pointed. They ascertained from each 
department of) State the standard to 
which candidates for that particular 
employment should come up, and then, 
superseding whatever office-tests might 
have been applied—and they were 
roughly applied in some offices—pro- 
ceeded to examine and report upon the 
qualifications of all who came to them 
as nominees to vacancies. For most, if 
not for all, departments it was at first 
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only required that candidates should 
come up to the prescribed standard of 
qualification. But the competitive prin- 
ciple was soon introduced, and by the 
end of 1855 was generally, though not 
in all cases, adopted. The Annual Re- 
ports of the Commissioners—the first 
was published in 1856—are full of 
interesting matter, and contain an ac- 
count of what the Commission has 
done, and what it is prepared to do, 
year by year. 

Intimately connected with appoint- 
ments is the question of promotion. 
As to the proper solution of the ques- 
ion there are many opinions. Some, 
maintaining that there is no employ- 
ment in the public service, short of a 
ministerial appointment, which cannot 
be as well discharged by one civilian as 
by another, assert the rights of seniority, 
and would fill all vacancies—at least, 
those on the clerical staff—with men 
who have served longest in the next 
grade below. Others assert that supe- 
rior fitness ought, both in the public 
interest and in fairness to the individual 
possessing it, to be preferred to seniority ; 
and these lay down the maxim that 
increased pay is the natural reward of 
mere service, promotion and increased 
pay the natural reward of ability. 

Since the creation of tribunals to test 
capacity on entry, and especially since 
the adoption of the competitive prin- 
ciple, which is supposed to let in none 
but the best and ablest, there is much 
to be said for the seniority system. 
That, on the assumption that all candi- 
dates are equally good—and this assump- 
tion is partly involved in the examina- 
tion system—is manifestly the fairest 
that could be, all things being equal. 
But whilst experience shows that length 
of service is not necessarily combined 
with efficiency—the fact of subsequent 
relative superiority or inferiority of 
candidates is not and cannot be deter- 
mined by the original examination. 
All that the examination can determine 
is the probable future fitness for special 
duties, by testing the general fitness of 
the candidate for any duties. It may 
well be that ten or twelve years after 


the general examination has been 
disparities will appear, and that in the 
performance of the particular duties of 
the department certain men may show 
an eminent aptitude for the work, whilst 
others, from dislike to it, from original 
less ability, from circumstances of one 
kind or another, may develope an inapti- 
tude, or a less fitness for control and 
direction of work. Upon some such 
grounds as these do the advocates of 
“ promotion by merit” rest their argu- 
ments, and ask whether the State or the 
individual is to suffer, as upon their 
showing one or the other must suffer, 
by adopting in all cases the seniority 
tule. It seems better—better for the 
State and better for the individual 
workers—that no hard-and-fast line 
should be drawn, but that seniority 
being the principle on which promotion 
should proceed, the application of that 
principle should be moderated by re- 
cognition, in special cases, of special 
merit in juniors. The merit ought to be 
really special to earn a preference ; and 
great care should be exercised to exclude 
favouritism, which a broad system of 
promotion by selection is calculated to 
engender. It is probable that the best 
tribunal to decide such cases would be 
the corpus clericale itself. The men 
personally concerned in the promotion, 
the fellow-workers with the candidates 
for a superior appointment, are far more 
likely to know the relative capacities of 
the candidates, and to make a sound 
choice, than the head of the depart- 
ment, who, by the conditions of his 
official life, cannot so well know and 
determine. The head, moreover, might 
possibly be swayed by private con- 
siderations or by a seeming special fit- 
ness in one which was really excelled 
by some more special fitness in another 
not so well known to him. At all 
events, the voice of the department 
might recommend, power being reserved 
to the responsible head to set the re- 
commendation aside for reasons to be 
assigned by him in writing. This arrange- 
ment would probably work smoothly 
and well. Arbitrary preferences on the 
part of the chiefs would be avoided, 
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and the public opinion of the depart- 
ment—almost sure to be right in such 
a matter—would find full expression. 
Appointments to executive posts and to 
positions where the office-holder might 
compromise the administration of the 
department, still more of the Govern- 
ment, must obviously be made solely by 
the minister responsible for the depart- 
ment. It is equally obvious that the 
minister should, in making such appoint- 
ments, be quite unfettered in his choice, 
and should be free to select from the staff 
of the department, from the public out- 
side of it, or from the staff of another 
department of State. This last source 
of supply for executive officers, heads of 
sub-departments, suggests the idea that 
much more use might be made than is 
made of the training and ability which 
circumstances have allotted to a sphere 
where they may be redundant, whilst 
there is a distinct want of both these 
things in another sphere. 

At present the Civil Service is, so 
far as the public requirements are 
concerned, a disunited body, with very 
ilistinetive organizations and with very 
slight bonds of union. The Foreign 
Office has not, and would shrink 
from, any community with the Inland 
Revenue officers ; the Home Office, meta- 
phorically speaking, is thankful it is not 
as other offives are-—dealers in stamps, 
purveyors of stationery, collectors of 
legacy duty, or even as these Postmen ; 
whilst Whitehall and Downing Street 
generally have nothing in common with 
Somerset House or Thames Street, and 
are only on distant—de haut en bas—re- 
lations with St. Martins-le-Grand. Caste 
rules. These differences, or imperfect 
sympathies, as they may at least be 
called, are the effect in part of tradition, 
in part of social considerations, which 
latter in this country go far beyond their 
natural scope, and affect the public as 
well as the private relations of man to 
man. They are so strongly felt and 
fostered, that even in private matters 
which affect the whole service they are 
allowed to operate; so that in any 
general movement—as for the establish- 
ment of co-operative societies for the 


good of the service; the starting of a 
club ; the movement for abolishing the 
old oppressive 5 per cent cess upon 
salaries to provide a pension fund ; the 
formation of a Volunteer Corps; and 
other matters of general interest—it will 
be found that the agitation is partial, 
though the object be general; and that 
in proportion as the East is active, the 
West is retiring, and vice versd. Of 
late years something has been done 
through those Civil Service institutions, 
the Stores, the Rifle Corps, the Athletic 
Sports, the Musical and other Societies 
which bring people together, to amalga- 
mate and weld the service ; but much 
more might be done for the general 
interests of members if some stronger 
bond of union ran through the depart- 
ments—if Whitehall would admit the 
brotherhood of the Strand, and the 
Strand would consent to an alliance 
with Thames Street. Then there would 
be some prospect of a sound and cheap 
mutual insurance fund ; a widows and 
orphans’ fund ; a distressed members’ 
fund ; and, by legitimately-united efforts, 
an increased wages’ concession, tempo- 
rary or permanent—things which are 
impossible so long as the departments 
are in rivalry, or, as in many 
cases, in distinct antagonism or indif- 
ference to each other. Twenty-nine 
thousand educated men united, and 
acting like united educated men, can 
do a great deal for themselves and for 
the service to which they belong ; but 
fragmentary action must end in small 
results where the effect is not altogether 
abortive. 

But if this imposing body could do 
so much in a domestic direction, how 
much more might it not do in its public 
capacity? If the differences which now 
isolate individual offices, and which 
make offices on a social par rivals in- 
stead of co-operators, were removed, 
how much might be done for the public 
which is now left undone ; how greatly 
might the country gain from the asso- 
ciated efforts of its servants! Already 
in the pages of this Magazine has the 
subject been mooted in connection with 
the public stores, and a Select Com- 
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mittee of the House of Commons, under 
the presidency of Mr. Holms (M.P. for 
Hackney), has been considering for 
some time how far the principle of de- 
partmental co-operation can be intro- 
duced into the purchase administration 
of the State. Under the direction of 
Mr. Childers, another Committee, which 
was appointed at the instance of Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, is investigating the 
charges in the Civil Service Estimates, 
with a view to seeing what improve- 
ments can be introduced into branches 
of the public service whicli among them 
dispose of some eighteen millions of 
taxes. The result in both cases can 
hardly fail to be in the direction of 
making the several branches of the 
service more generally useful, if even 
some absolute amalgamation or systema- 
tic clubbing together of knowledge and 
experience be not recommended. 

Admitted that the differences which 
exist among the departments owe their 
origin and their maintenance, in a great 
measure, to social feeling and traditions 
of office, there is no doubt, also, a serious 
want of official coherence, an element 
of non-union, due to imperfect govern- 
mental arrangement, and to want of 
comprehensiveness in the Treasury’s 
grip on the service. It is surely worth 
while, even at the risk of uniting the 
Service for its own domestic ends, to 
infuse into so large and important a 
class a sense of the unity of object 
which should inspire them, and to cul- 
tivate sedulously the idea that, though 
employments must necessarily differ in 
kind, the aim of all is identical, and 
that in his vocation, the man who faith- 
fully labours to bring in the revenue is 
as worthy of esteem and consideration 
as the man who labours intelligently to 
spend it ; and that there is nothing to 
choose between the maker of treaties 
and the man who provides and equips 
the means of defending them. 

It is not easy to suggest how 
Government can cure a disease which, 
so far as the Service is concerned, is 
founded a good deal upon sentiment, 
whilst it is perfectly certain that any 
remedy must be very gradual in its 


operation. <A glance at the Civil Service 
and Army and Navy Estimates will 
show the departments comprised in the 
Civil Service, the numbers employed, 
and the scales of pay prevailing in each. 
From these it will be seen that even 
in groups of offices discharging kindred. 
functions, e.g. the War Office and the 
Admiralty, there are differences of rating 
and salary quite sufficient of themselves 
to keep the two offices apart. If con- 
solidation cannot be effected throughout 
the Service—and there are doubtless 
many obstacles in the way—it might be 
applied to sections embracing all offices 
of the same type, what these sections 
should be and what should be included 
in them being matter for governmental 
decision. Within these sections there 
should be no inequalities, no differences 
of salary, no differences in the tests by 
which admission is obtained to the 
Service. The members might at need be 
interchangeable, regard being had to 
relative position and length of service 
of the transferred—and the whole staff 
of the section might for all purposes be 
regarded as one corporation. At present, 
however, to go no farther than the terms 
of admission, a perusal of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners’ Report will show 
how much these vary, not only in re- 
spect of what I have called offices of 
the same type, but even in respect of 
the staff in the same office. Thus, in 
the Post Office, Inland Revenue, and 
some others, a different set of qualifica- 
tions is established for the staff working 
under the secretary, and the statf work- 
ing under the departmental officers. 
The difference is very slight in the case 
of the Post Office, consisting only in 
this, that the workers in the secretary’s 
office shall know some history, geo- 
graphy, and Greek, in addition to the 
knowledge required to be possessed by 
his fellow-worker in the departments ; 
but this difference, slight—indeed, un- 
real—though it be, is sufficient to fix 
a great gulf between the two sets of 
workers, and to perpetuate a distinction 
where every true interest of the service 
requires there should be unity. As it is 
an efficient worker in the departments 
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cannot be transferred to the secretariat, 
and vice vers4. The Civil Service Com- 
missioners have no power to alter this. 
Their position is that of filter to the 
departments. The departments decide 
what size and of what sort the sieve 
shall be, and the Commissioners have 
merely to see that none but the qualified 
pass through. Any alteration of this 
kind must proceed from the Govern- 
ment. 

One of the main objects to be borne 
in mind in any re-organization of the 
Civil Service will be the reduction of 
its numbers and the increase of its pay. 
In certain offices steps have been taken 
to this end, but hardly with the best 
results, because of the insufficient 
character of the steps taken. Certain 
prizes, also, in those offices have been 
done away with: so that, though one 
body of men have for the time benefited, 
all may, to the extent of the abolished 
prizes, consider themselves despoiled. 
Any extended re-organization would 
have to include much more than a 
nominal addition to pay. The require- 
ment of longer daily service, and the 
relegation to the permanent chief of 
the department—who, after all, is re- 
sponsible for its efficient and economical 
working—of much of the work of selec- 
tion and appointment now done irrespec- 
tively of him by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, would have to be features 
of the plan. Formerly all the clerical 
work of the departments of the State was 
performed by clerks on the establish- 
ments of the several offices—that is, by 
men who entered at a minimum salary, 
advanced by annual increments of from 
51. to 251. a year, till they reached the 
maximum which the office gave.to any 
of its grades. Each clerk on the estab- 
lishment was entitled to a pension after 
a given number of years’ service, if in- 
capacitated by sickness or old age. If 
at any time there was pressure of work 
upon the office, temporary assistance 
was sometimes brought in; but more 
frequently temporary pressure was 
made the occasion for permanent in- 
crease to the establishment, so that, 
whilst a lasting addition was made to 


the standing burdens of the country, 
the office itself was demoralized by a 
redundant staff. About the time of 
the Crimean War a change came in this 
respect. The principle of emplcying 
temporary clerks or writers, which then 
had to be adopted in aid of the estab- 
lishment, was thereafter more fully 
developed ; but it was not till 1869 
that this engine was made to go back- 
wards as well as forwards. In view of 
the heavy permanent charges for Civil 
Service, the question was raised whether 
much of the work regularly done by 
clerks on the establishment was not of 
a kind to be naturally done by a less- 
skilled and a less-paid worker, and 
whether less expensive and at the same 
time better instruments might not be 
obtained. Concurrently with this ques- 
tion came a cry from the ranks of the 
Civil Service complaining of the slow- 
ness of promotion, and of the diminished 
value of promotion itself, caused by long 
service in the nether grade having 
brought the recipient already up to the 
minimum pay of the promotion. It 
was considered that if “‘ writers”—b 

which was intended men of the class 
which furnishes law-stationer clerks— 
were brought in to do much of the work 
done by establishment clerks, that portion 
of the work could be more cheaply done, 
not only at the time, but also prospec- 
tively ; for writers were not to be en- 
titled either to permanent employment 
or to pension. At the same time, the 
ranks of the establishment being thinned 
in the lower classes, it was hoped to 
establish a more regular and more rapid 
flow of promotion ; and to increase these 
chances, the first of the three classes 
into which most establishments were 
divided was abolished, and part of 
the value of the abolished appoint- 
ments was taken to increase the value 
and number of the appointments in the 
second class, Instead of still leaving 
it to the permanent heads of depart- 
ments—for at the first it was so left— 
to select and employ the new class of 
clerk, the Government decided to sup- 
ply writers through the instrumentality 
of the Civil Service Commission alone. 
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The effect was to get, not the class of 
men originally contemplated, the law- 
stationer-clerk class, who would have 
been most useful, but to get in many 
cases men of the class on the establish- 
ment itself, distressed or necessitous 
people of a condition superior to what was 
wanted, and who, having asked to be 
put into one of the clerk’s offices “ that 
they might eat a piece of bread,” not be- 
cause it was their vocation, were not 
efficient servants, grumbled at the pay, 
the work, and the position, which in 
truth were never intended for them, 
Educationally tested, this class easily 
bore it over the other. Hewers of wood 
and drawers of water were wanted, and 
the steps taken to get them brought 
retired officers, unsuccessful school- 
masters, barristers, the unlucky of many 
kinds, almost all predisposed not to like, 
and therefore not to do, their work. 
Here it should be stated, in the plainest 
and distinctest manner, that these ob- 
servations, whilst true of many in- 
stances, are not true of all. There 
are excellent men, admirable workers 
amongst the Government-writer class, 
who toil on under ‘many discourage- 
ments, and under the singular ban that 
the fact of writership is a disqualifica- 
tionfor the establishment,no matter how 
competent and deserving the writer may 
be. For the writer-class, which under 
good regulations might be far more 
widely used, the best course would be 
to revert to the practice which obtained 
when writers were first introduced, and 
to leave it to the permanent head of the 
department to select the fittest men for 
the work of his office. The necessity 
for the employment of writers in his 
office at all, and the extent to which 
they may be necessary, should be settled 
by superior authority ; but those points 
being settled, execution should be left 
to the man responsible—the sense of 
responsibility may be indefinitely in- 
creased—for the discharge of the duties 
of his ottice. The educational test should 
be very slight and non-competitive, 
directed rather to ascertain that the per- 
son selected by the departmental head 
is not unfit, rather than to find out 


whether he is, educationally speaking, 
superlatively fit. 

There are several other aspects under 
which the Civil Service may be con- 
sidered ; but space forbids more than 
just a reference to the question of pay. 
A study of the Estimates shows, as 
already stated, many inequalities, not 
only as between offices doing the same 
class of work, but even as regards the 
staff in the same offices. From the great 
body of the service, especially from 
those parts which are on the lower 
scales of pay, an “earnest cry and 
prayer” has come up for increase of 
wage. “Non possumus” has been the 
answer of the Government, and the men 
struggle on, many of them flounderingly, 
in the race where increased rents, in- 
creased cost of all necessaries except 
bread, handicap them severely. The 
answer to urgent appeals for more money 
is, that there are plenty of people ready 
to take the places of the appellants, and 
that, while the supply of labour is far in 
excess of the demand, it is neither wise 
nor right to impose further charges upon 
the well-laden back of the public. The 
rejoinder, backed up by precedents set 
by Bank of England directors, directors 
of insurance offices, large employers of 
clerk labour, is to the effect that the 
public does not desire to ruin its ser- 
vants, nor to see them impaled upon 
that cold iron Treasury Minute, issued 
when Mr. Disraeli was King, whereby 
clerks in difficulties are to be forthwith 
destroyed from off the face of the official 
earth ; that it is impossible, in view of 
financial facts only too apparent in the 
daily experience of ail, to avoid these 
dangers ; and the appellants cast them- 
selves on the mercy of the British nation. 
They cannot afford to throw up—many 
years have made them roots in office ; 
and then there is the pension—that Will- 
o’-the-Wisp towards which for years the 
Service was compelled, without sanction 
of Parliament, to contribute 5 per cent 
of its salary. Pension would be forfeited 
by resignation, or by any active steps 
in the nature of stout resistance. Some- 
thing certainly ought to be done in 
this direction. Might not the country 
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be asked, in the face of undoubted pe- 
cuniary difficulties of a permanent kind, 
to help its servants? The country does 
not grudge fair pay for good work; 
and if, in making a fresh point of de- 
parture on salary questions, the country 
should ask to have an extra hour's at- 
tendance for additional wage, it will not 
ask a most reasonable set of men in 
vain. 

There have been various departmental 
inquiries and reforms of late years, pro- 
ceeding upon the orders of particular 
ministers, and ending with the depart- 
ments which initiated them. Such in- 
quiries, being so limited, cannot but be 
spasmodic and local in their action. No 
general good, but not a little general 
rivalry, comes out of them, working no 
benefit, but the contrary. Since 1837, 
when a public Committee inquired into 
the fee system as it obtained in the 
public service, no effort has been made 
to deal with the Service as a whole. 
Surely the time has arrived when it 
might be proper to revise, and, so far 
as possible, to harmonize, the many 
branches of this great body politic; to 
consider, through the medium of an 
authoritative Commission, how far the 
Civil Service of the country has adapted 
itself to the changes which have become 
general in the business of the kingdom 
since the birthdays, remote or modern, 
of its branches. Such an inquiry might 
embrace the question of more generally 
useful organization, the questions of pay, 
hours of attendance, conditions of entry, 
promotion, pension, inter-departmental 

transfers, and—what is immensely 
wanted to infuse and keep up a supply 
of young blood and energy in the higher 
branches of the Service—a scheme of 


well-considered retirement, under which 
civilians, like officers in the Navy, 
might be retireable at stated ages 
upon agreed rates of pension. ‘There is 
abundant room for inquiry and for 
action. In the service itself there are 
many complaints which may or may not 
be well founded. Stified, unexpressed, 
unexplored, these complaints rankle as 
grievances, and, allowed to accumulate, 
take the form of discontent and unhearty 
work. In the public mind there is a 
strong impression, well or ill founded, 
that the civil servants of the country 
are in excessive number, that they do 
not work enough, and that the con- 
ditions of employment are calculated to 
encourage idleness, and certainly do not 
give to heads of departments that sort 
of control by which private employers, 
or even banks and large companies, get 
the work of their offices done to the 
best advantage. The service would 
hail any inquiry which could not but 
result in increased benefits to itself— 
tke public would at least be interested 
in finding out what precisely the service 
is, and what precisely it does; whilst it 
also could not fail to benefit from a 
thorough investigation such as never 
has been made since the Sub-Committees 
of the Long Parliament called the Civil 
Service into existence.! 


Francis W. RowsE tt. 


1 Since this article was written the Select 
Committee on Civil Service Expenditure, 
Mr. Childers, Chairman, has proposed inquiry 
by a Royal Commission into the administrative 
departments of the Law Courts. It has also 
made general inquiry into the clerical or- 
ganization of some of the Revenue departments. 
What is advocated here is the application of 
the Royal Commission remedy to the entire 
Service—not piecemeal, but as a whole. 
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A PRINCESS OF THULE. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
“LIKE HADRIANUS AND AUGUSTUS.” 


Tue island of Borva lay warm, and 
green, and bright under a blue sky ; 
there were no white curls of foam on 
Loch Roag, but only the long Atlantic 
swell coming in to fall on the white 
beach ; away over there in the south 
the fine greys and purples of the giant 
Suainabhal shone in the sunlight amid 
the clear air; and the beautiful sea- 
pyots flew about the rocks, their scream- 
ing being the only sound audible in the 
stillness. The King of Borva was down 
by the shore, seated on a stool, and 
engaged in the idyllic operation of paint- 


ing a boat which had been hauled up 
on the sand, It was the Maighdean- 


mhara. He would let no one else on 
the island touch Sheila’s boat. Duncan, 
it is true, was permitted to keep her masts 
and sails and seats sound and white ; 
but as for the decorative painting of the 
small craft—including a little bit of 
amateur gilding—that was the exclusive 
right of Mr. Mackenzie himself. For 
of course, the old man said to himself, 
Sheila was coming back to Borva one 
of these days ; and she would be proud 
to find her own boat bright and sound. 
If she and her husband should resolve 
to spend half the year in Stornoway, 
would not the small craft be of use to 
her there, and sure he was that a 
prettier little vessel never entered 
Stornoway bay. Mr. Mackenzie was at 
this moment engaged in putting a thin 
line of green round the white bulwarks 
that might have been distinguished 
across Loch Roag, so keen and pure was 
the colour. 


A much heavier boat, broad-beamed, 


red-hulled, and brown-sailed, was slowly 
coming round the point at this moment. 
Mr. Mackenzie raised his eyes from his 
work, and knew that Duncan was com- 
ing back from Cailernish. Some few 
minutes thereafter, the boat was run in 
to her moorings, and Duncan came along 
the beach with a parcel in his hand. 

“* Here wass your letters, sir,” he said. 
“And there iss one of them will be 
from Miss Sheila, if I wass make no mis- 
take.” 

He remained there. Duncan gene- 
rally knew pretty well when a letter 
from Sheila was among the documents 
he had to deliver; and, on such an 
occasion, he invariably lingered about to 
hear the news, which was immediately 
spread abroad throughout the island. 
The old King of Borva was not a garru- 
lous man; but he was glad that the 
people about him should know that his 
Sheila had become a fine lady in the 
south, and saw fine things, and went 
among fine people. Perhaps this notion 
of his was a sort of apology to them— 
perhaps it was an apology to himself— 
for his having let her go away from the 
island; but at all events the simple 
folks about Borva knew that Miss 
Sheila, as they still invariably called 
her, lived in the same town as the Queen 
herself, and saw many lords and ladies, 
and was present at great festivities, as 
became Mr. Mackenzie’s only daughter. 
And naturally these rumours and stories 
were exaggerated by the kindly interest 
and affection of the people into some- 
thing far beyond what Sheila’s father 
intended ; insomuch that many an old 
crone would proudly and sagaciously 
wag her head, and say that when Miss 
Sheila came back to Borva strange things 
might be seen, and it would be a proud 
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day for Mr. Mackenzie if he was to go 
down to the shore to meet Queen Vic- 
toria herself, and the Princes and Prin- 
cesses, and many fine people, all come 
to stay at his house and have great 
rejoicings in Borva. 

Thus it was that Duncan invariably 
lingered about when he brought a letter 
from Sheila ; and if her father happened 
to forget, or be pre-occupied, Duncan 
would humbly but firmly remind him. 
On this occasion Mr. Mackenzie put 
down his paint-brush and took the 
bundle of letters and newspapers Dun- 
can had brought him. He selected that 
from Sheila, and threw the others on the 
beach beside him. 

There was really no news in the letter. 
Sheila merely said that she could not 
as yet answer her father’s question as 
to the time she might probably visit 
Lewis. She hoped he was well; and 
that, if she could not get up to Borva 
that year, he would come south to 
London for a time, when the hard 
weather set in in the north. And so 
forth. But there was something in the 
tone of the letter that struck the old 
man as being unusual and strange. It 
was very formal in its phraseology. He 
read it twice over, very carefully, and 
forgot altogether that Duncan was wait- 
ing. Indeed, he was going to turn away, 
forgetting his work and the other letters 
that still lay on the beach, when he 
observed that there was a postscript on 
the other side of the last page. It 
merely said— Will you please address 
your letters now to No. — Pembroke 
Road, South Kensington, where I may be 
for some time?” 

That was an imprudent postscript. 
If she had shown the letter to anyone, 
she would have been warned of the 
blunder she was committing. But the 
child had not much cunning; and wrote 
and posted the letter in the belief that 
her father would simply do as she asked 
him, and suspect nothing, and ask no 
questions. 

When old Mackenzie read that post- 
script, he could only stare at the paper 
before him. 

“Will there be anything wrong, sir?” 


said the tall keeper, whose keen grey 
eyes had been fixed on his master’s 
face. 

The sound of Duncan’s voice startled 
and recalled Mr. Mackenzie, who im- 
mediately turned, and said, lightly— 

“Wrong? What wass you thinking 
would be wrong? Oh, there is nothing 
wrong whatever. But Mairi, she will 
be greatly surprised, and she is going 
to write no letters until she comes back 
to tell you what she has seen; that is 
the message there will be for Scarlett. 
Sheila—she is very well.” 

Duncan picked up the other letters 
and newspapers. 

“You may tek them to the house, 
Duncan,” said Mr. Mackenzie, and then 
he added, carelessly, “Did you hear 
when the steamer was thinking of leav- 
ing Stornoway this night ?” 

“ They were saying it would be seven 
o’clock or six, as there was a great deal 
of cargo to go on her.” 

“Six o’clock? I’m thinking, Duncan, 
I would like to go with her as far as 
Oban or Glasgow. Oh yes, I will go 
with her as far as Glasgow. Be sharp, 
Duncan, and bring in the boat.” 

The keeper stared, fearing his master 
had gone mad. 

“You wass going with her this ferry 
night ?” 

“Yes. Be sharp, Duncan!” said Mac- 
kenzie, doing his best to conceal his 
impatience and determination under a 
careless air. 

“Bit, sir, you canna do it,” said 
Duncan, peevishly. “You hef no 
things looked out to go. And by the 
time we would get to Callernish, it 
wass a ferry hard drive there will be to 
get to Stornoway by six o’clock ; and 
there is the mare, sir, she will hef lost 
a shoe 4 

Mr. Mackenzie’s diplomacy gave way. 
He turned upon the keeper with a sud- 
den fierceness, and with a stamp of his 
foot. 

“__ —- you, Duncan MacDonald, 
is it you or me that is the master? I 
will go to Stornoway this ferry moment 
if I hef to buy twenty horses!” And 
there was a light under the shaggy eye- 
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brows that warned Duncan to have done 
with his remonstrances. 

“Oh, ferry well, sir—ferry well, sir,” 
he said, going off to the boat, and grum- 
bling as he went. “If Miss Sheila wass 
here, it would be no going away to 
Glesca without any things wis you, as 
if you wass a poor traffelin tailor that 
hass nothing in the world but a needle 
and a thimble mirover. And what will 
the people in Styornoway hef to say, 
* and sa captain of sa steamboat; and 
Scarlett—I will hef no peace from 
Scarlett if you wass going away like 
this. And as for sa sweerin, it is no 
use sa sweerin, for I will get sa boat 
ready—oh yes, I will get sa boat ready 
—but I do not understand why I will 
get sa boat ready.” 

By this time, indeed, he had got 
along to the larger boat, and his grum- 
blings were inaudible to the object of 
them. Mr.Mackenzie went to the small 
landing-place, and waited. When he got 
into the boat, and sat down in the stern, 
taking the tiller in his right hand, he 
still held Sheila’s letter in the other 
hand, although he did not need to re- 
read it. 

They sailed out into the blue waters 
of the loch, and rounded the point of 
the island, in absolute silence, Duncan 
meanwhile being both sulky and curi- 
ous. He could not make out why his 
master should so suddenly leave the 
island, without informing anyone, with- 
out even taking with him that tall and 
roughly-furred black hat which he 
ordinarily wore on important occasions. 
Yet there was a letter in his hand ; and 
it was a letter from Miss Sheila. Was 
the news about Mairi the only news 
in it? 

Duncan kept looking ahead to see 
that the boat was steering her right 
course for the Narrows, and was anxious, 
now that he had started, 2 make _ 
vo’ in the least possible time ; but 
all the same his eyes would come back 
to Mr. Mackenzie, who sat very much 
absorbed, steering almost mechanically, 
seldom looking ahead, but instinctively 
guessing his course by the outlines of 
the shore close by. 


“Wass there any bad news, sir, from 
Miss Sheila?” he was compelled to say 
at last. sa 

“‘ Miss Sheila!” said Mr. Mackenzie, 
impatiently. ‘Is it an infant you are, 
that you will call a married woman by 
such a name?” 

Duncan had never been checked be- 
fore for a habit which was common to 
the whole island of Borva. 

“There iss no bad news,” continued 
Mackenzie, impatiently. “Is it a story 
you would like to tek back to the 
people of Borvabost ?” 

“Tt wass no thought of such a thing 
wass come into my head, sir,” said 
Duncan. “There iss no one in sa 
island would like to carry bad news 
about Miss Sheila; and there iss no 
one in sa island would like to hear it— 
not anyone whatever ; and I can answer 
for that.” 

“Then hold your tongue about it~ 
there is no bad news from Sheila,” said 
Mackenzie ; and Duncan relapsed into 
silence, not very well content. 

By dint of very hard driving indeed 
Mr. Mackenzie just caught the boat as 
she was leaving Stornoway harbour ; 
the hurry he was in fortunately saving 
him from the curiosity and inquiries of 
the people he knew on the pier. As 
for the frank and good-natured captain, 
he did not show that excessive interest 
in Mr. Mackenzie’s affairs that Duncan 
had feared ; but when the steamer was 
well away from the coast, and bearing 
down on her route to Skye, he came 
and had a chat with the King of Borva 
about the condition of affairs on the 
west of the island, and he was good 
enough to ask, too, about the young 
lady that had married the English 
gentleman. Mr. Mackenzie said briefly 
that she was very well; and returned 
to the subject of the fishing. 

It was on a wet and dreary morning 
that Mr. Mackenzie arrived in London ; 
and as he was slowly driven through 
the long and dismal thoroughfares, 
with their grey and melancholy houses, 
their passers-by under umbrellas, and 
their smoke, and drizzle, and dirt, he 
could not help saying to himself, “ My 
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r Sheila!” It was not a pleasant 
place surely to live in always, although 
it might be all very well for a visit. 
Indeed, this cheerless day added to the 
gloomy forebodings in his mind ; and it 
needed all his resolve, and his pride in 
his own diplomacy, to carry out his 
plan of approaching Sheila. 

When he got to Pembroke Road, 
he stopped the cab at the corner, 
and paid the man. Then he walked 
along the thoroughfare, having a look 
at the houses. At length he came to 
the number mentioned in Sheila’s letter, 
and he found that there was a brass 
plate on the door bearing an unfamiliar 
name. His suspicions were confirmed. 

He went up the steps and knocked ; 
a small girl answered the summons. 

“Ts Mrs. Lavender living here?” he 
said. 

She looked for a moment with some 
surprise at the short, thick-set man, 
with his sailor costume, his peaked 
cap, and his great grey beard and 
shaggy eyebrows; and then she said 
that she would ask, and what was his 
name? But Mr. Mackenzie was too sharp 
not to know what that meant. 

“Tam her father. It will do ferry 
well if you will show me the room.” 

And he stepped inside. The small 
girl obediently shut the door, and then 
led the way upstairs. The next mi- 
nute Mr. Mackenzie had entered the 
room, and there, before him, was Sheila, 
bending over Mairi, and teaching her 
how to do some fancy-work. 

The girl looked up, on hearing some 
one enter, and then, when she suddenly 
saw her father there, she uttered a 
slight cry of alarm, and shrunk back. 
If he had been less intent on his own 
plans, he would have been amazed and 
pained by this action on the part of his 
daughter, who used to run to him, on 
great occasions and small, whenever she 
saw him ; but the girl had for the last 
few days been so habitually schooling 
herself into the notion that she was 
keeping a secret from him—she had 
become so deeply conscious of the con- 
cealment intended in that brief letter— 
that she instinctively shrank from him 


when he suddenly appeared. It was 
but for a moment. Mr. Mackenzie came 
forward, with a fine assumption of care- 
lessness, and shook hands with Sheila 
and with Mairi, and said— 

“How do you do, Mairi? And are 
you ferry well, Sheila? And you will 
not expect me this morning; but when 
a man will not pay you what he wass 
owing, it wass no good letting it go 
on in that way, and I hef come to 
London P 

He shook the rain-drops from his 
cap, and was a little embarrassed. 

“Yes, I hef come to London to have 
an account settled up; for it wass no 
good letting the man go on for effer and 
effer. Ay, and how are you, Sheila?” 

He glanced about the room—he 
would not look at her. She stood there, 
unable to speak, and with her face 
grown wild and pale. 

“Ay, it wass raining hard all the 
last night, and there wass a good deal 
of water came into the carriage ; and it 
is a ferry hard bed you will make of a 
third-class carriage. Ay, it wass so. 
And this is a new house you will hef, 
Sheila ¥ 

She had been coming nearer to him, 
with her face down, and the speechless 
lips trembling. And then suddenly, 
with a strange sob, she threw herself 
into his arms, and hid her head, and 
burst into a wild fit of crying. 

“Sheila,” he said, “what ails you? 
What iss all the matter?” 

Mairi had covertly got out of the 
room. 

“Oh, papa, I have left him,” the 
gil cried. 

“Ay,” said her father, quite cheer- 
fully, “oh ay, I thought there was 
some little thing wrong when your 
letter wass come to us the other day. 
But it is no use making a great deal of 
trouble about it, Sheila; for it is easy 
to have all those things put right again 
—oh yes, ferry easy. And you hef 
left your own home, Sheila? And 
where is Mr. Lavender?” 

“Oh, papa,” she cried, “you must 
not try to see him. You must promise 
not to go to see him. I should have 
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told you everything when I wrote, but 
I thought you would come up, and 
blame it all on him, and I think it is I 
who am to blame——” 

“But I do not want to blame any- 
one,” said her father. “You must not 
make so much of these things, Sheila. 
It is a pity—yes, it is a ferry great pity 
—your husband and you will hef a 
quarrel ; but it iss no uncommon thing 
for these troubles to happen ; and I am 
coming to you this morning, not to 
make any more trouble, but to see if it 
cannot be put right again. And I do 
not want to know any more than that ; 
and I will not blame anyone; but if I 
wass to see Mr. Lavender * 

A bitter anger had filled his heart 
from the moment he had learned how 
matters stood ; and yet he was talking 
in such a bland, matter-of-fact, almost 
cheerful fashion, that his own daughter 
was imposed upon, and began to grow 
comforted. The mere fact that her 
father now knew of all her troubles, 
and was not disposed to take a very 
gloomy view of them, was of itself a 
great relief to her. And she was greatly 
pleased, too, to hear her father talk in 
the same light and even friendly fashion 
of her husband. She had dreaded the 
possible results of her writing home and 
relating what had occurred. She knew 
the powerful passion of which this 
lonely old man was capable; and if he 
had come suddenly down south, with a 
wild desire to revenge the wrongs of 
his daughter, what might not have 
happened ? 

Sheila sat down, and with averted 
eyes told her father the whole story, 
ingenuously making all possible excuses 
for her husband, and intimating strongly 
that the more she looked over the his- 
tory of the past time, the more she was 
convinced that she was herself to blame. 
It was but natural that Mr. Lavender 
should like to live in the manner to 
which he had been accustomed. She 
had tried to live that way, too; and the 
failure to do so was surely her fault. 
He had been very kind to her. He was 
always buying her new dresses, jewel- 
lery, and what not; and was always 
pleased to take her to be amused any- 
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where. All this she said, and a great 
deal more ; and although Mr. Mackenzie 
did not believe the half of it, he did 
not say so. 

“ Ay, ay, Sheila,” he said, cheerfully, 
“but if everything was right like that, 
what for will you be here ?” 

“But everything was not right, papa,” 
the girl said, still with her eyes cast 
down. “TI could not live any longer 
like that; and I had to come away. 
That is my fault ; and I could not help 
it. And there was a—a misunderstand- 
ing between us about Mairi’s visit—for I 
had said nothing about it—and he was 
surprised—and he had some friends 
coming to see us that day ——” 

“Oh, well, there iss no great harm 
done—none at all,” said her father, 
lightly, and perhaps beginning to think 
that after all something was to be said 
on Lavender’s side of the question. 
“And you will not suppose, Sheila, 
that I am coming to make any trouble 
by quarrelling with anyone. There 
are some men—oh yes, there are ferry 
many—that would hef no judgment 
at such a time, and they would think 
only about their daughter, and hef no 
regard for anyone else, and they would 
only make effery one angrier than 
before. But you will tell me, Sheila, 
where Mr. Lavender is——” 

“Ido not know,” she said. “ And 
I am anxious, papa, you should not go 
to see him. I have asked you to pro- 
mise that to please me.” 

He hesitated. There were not many 
things he could refuse his daughter ; 
but he was not sure he ought to yield 
to her in this. For were not these 
two a couple of foolish young things, 
who wanted an experienced, and cool, 
and shrewd person to come with a little 
dexterous manayement and arrange their 
affairs for them ? 

“TI do not think I have half ex- 
plained the difference between us,” said 
Sheila, in the same low voice. “It is 
no passing quarrel to be mended up 
and forgotten—it is nothing like that. 

You must leave it alone, papa.” 

“That is foolishness, Sheila,” said 
the old man, with a little impatience. 
“You are making big things out of 
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ferry little; and you will only bring 
trouble to yourself. How do you know 
but that he wishes to hef all this mis- 
understanding removed, and hef you go 
back to him ?” 

“T know that he wishes that,” she 
said, calmly. 

“And you speak as if you wass in 
great trouble here, and yet you will not 
go back ?” he said, in great surprise. 

“Yes, that is so,” she said. ‘There 
is no use in my going back to the same 
sort of life: it was not happiness for 
either of us—and to me it was misery. 
If I am to blame for it, that is only a 
misfortune.” 

“ But if you will not go back to him, 
Sheila,” her father said, “at least you 
will go back with me to Borva.” 

“T cannot do that either,” said the 
girl, with the same quiet yet decisive 
manner. 

Mr. Mackenzie rose, with an impa- 
tient gesture, and walked to the win- 
dow. He did not know what to say. 
He was very well aware that when 
Sheila had resolved upon anything, she 
had thought it well over beforehand, 
and was not likely to change her mind. 
And yet the notion of his daughter 
living in lodgings in a strange town— 
her only companion a young girl who 
had never been in the place before— 
was vexatiously absurd. 

“Sheila,” he said, “ you will come 
to a better understanding about that. 
I suppose you wass afraid the people 
would wonder at your coming back 
alone. But they will know nothing 
about it. Mairi she is a ferry good lass ; 
she will do anything you will ask of 
her; you hef no need to think she 
will carry stories. And everyone wass 
thinking you will be coming to the 
Lewis this year, and it is ferry glad 
they will be to see you ; and if the house 
at Borvabost hass not enough amuse- 
ment for you, after you hef been ina 
big town like this, you will live in Stor- 
noway with some of our friends there, 
and you will come over to Borva when 
you please.” 

“If I went up to the Lewis,” said 
Sheila, ‘do you think I could live any- 
where but in Borva} It is not any 


amusements I will be thinking about. 
But I cannot go back to the Lewis alone.” 

Her father saw how the pride of the 
girl had driven her to this decision ; 
and saw, too, how useless it was for him 
to reason with her just at the present 
moment, Still there was plenty of oc- 
casion here for the use of a little diplo- 
macy, merely to smooth the way for the 
reconciliation of husband and wife ; 
and Mr. Mackenzie concluded in his 
own mind that it was far from in- 
judicious to allow Sheila to convince 
herself that she bore part of the blame 
of this separation. For example, he 
now proposed that the discussion of the 
whole question should be postponed for 
the present ; and that Sheila should 
take him about London and show him 
all that she had learned ; and he sug- 
gested that they should then and there 
get a hansom cab and drive to some 
exhibition or other. 

“A hansom, papa?” said Sheila. 
“ Mairi must go with us, you kiicw.” 

This was precisely what he had angled 
for; and he said, with a show of im- 
patience— 

“Mairi! how can we take about 
Mairi to every place? Mairi is a ferry 
good lass—oh, yes—but she is a servant- 
lass.” 

The words nearly stuck in his throat; 
and, indeed, had any other addressed 
such a phrase to one of his kith and 
kin there would have been an explosion 
of rage ; but now he was determined to 
show to Sheila that her husband had 
some cause for objecting to this girl 
sitting down with his friends. 

But neither husband nor father could 
make Sheila forswear allegiance to what 
her own heart told her was just, and 
honourable, and generous; and indeed 
her father at this moment was not dis- 
pleased to see her turn round on himself, 
with just a touch of indignation in her 
voice. 

“ Mairi is my guest, papa,” she said. 
“It is not like you to think of leaving 
her at home.” 

“Oh, it wass of no consequence,” 
said old Mackenzie, carelessly—indeed 
he was not sorry to have met with this. 
rebuff. “ Mairi is a ferry good girl— 
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oh, yes—but there are many who would 
not forget she is a servant-lass, and 
would not like to be always taking her 
with them. And you hef lived a long 
time in London , 

“T have not lived long enough in 
London to make me forget my friends, 
or insult them,” Sheila said, with proud 
lips, and yet turning to the window to 
hide her face. 

“ My lass, I did not mean any harm 
whatever,” her father said, gently ; “I 
wass saying nothing against Mairi. 
Go away and bring her into the room, 
Sheila ; and we will see what we can 
do now, and if there is a theatre we can 
go to this evening. And I must go 
out, too, to buy some things; for you 
are a ferry fine lady now, Sheila, and I 
was coming away in such a hurry ‘ 

“ Where is your luggage, papa ?” she 
said, suddenly. 

“Oh, luggage ?” said Mackenzie, look- 
ing round in great embarrassment. “It 
was luggage you said, Sheila? Ay, well, 
it wass a hurry I wass in when I came 
away—for this man he will hef to pay. 
me at once whatever—and there wass 
no time for any luggage—oh no, there 
Wass no time, because Duncan he wass 
late with the boat, and the mare she 
had a shoe to put on—and—and—oh 
no, there wass no time for any luggage.” 

“ But what was Scarlett about, to let 

you come away like that?” Sheila said. 

“Scarlett? Well, Scarlett did not 
know—it was all in such a hurry. Now 
go and bring in Mairi, Sheila ; and we 
will speak about the theatre.” 

But there was to be no theatre for 
any of them that evening. Sheila was 
just about to leave the room to summon 
Mairi, when the small girl who had let 
Mackenzie into the house appeared and 
said— 

“ Please m’m, there is a young woman 
below who wishes to see you. She has 
a message to you from Mrs. Paterson.” 

““Mrs. Paterson!” Sheila said, won- 
dering how Mrs. Lavender’s hench- 
woman should have been entrusted with 
any such commission. “ Will you ask 
her to come up?” 

The girl came upstairs, looking rather 
frightened, and much out of breath. 


“Please m’m, Mrs. Paterson has sent 
me to tell you, arid would you please 
come as soon as it is convenient. Mrs. 
Lavender has died. It was quite sud- 
den—only she recovered a little after 
the fit, and then sank ; the doctor is 
there now; but he wasn’t in time, it 
was all so sudden. Will you please 
come round, m’m?” 

“ Yes—I shall be there directly,” said 
Sheila, too bewildered and stunned to 
think of the possibility of meeting her 
husband there. 

The girl left ; and Sheila still stood 
in the middle of the room apparently 
stupefied. That old woman had got 
into such a habit of talking about her 
approaching death that Sheila had ceased 
to believe her, and had grown to fancy 
that these morbid speculations were in- 
dulged in chiefly for the sake of shock- 
ing bystanders. But a dead man ora 
dead woman is suddenly invested with 
a great solemnity ; and Sheila, with a 
pang of remorse, thought of the fashion 
in which she had suspected this old 
woman of a godless hypocrisy. She felt, 
too, that she had unjustly disliked Mrs. 
Lavender—that she had feared to go 
near her, and blamed her unfairly for 
many things that had happened. In 
her own way that old woman in Ken- 
sington Gore had been kind to her; 
perhaps the girl was a little ashamed of 
herself at this moment that she did not 
cry. 

Her father went out with her and up 
to the house with the dusty ivy and the 
red curtains. How strangely like was 
the aspect of the house inside to the 
very picture that Mrs, Lavender had 
herself drawn of her death. Sheila 
could remember all the ghastly details 
that the old woman seemed to have a 
malicious delight in describing, and here 
they were—the shutters drawn down, 
the servants walking about on tiptoe, 
the strange silence in one particular 
room. The little shrivelled old body 
lay quite still and calm now ; and yet as 
Sheila went to the bedside, she could 
hardly believe that within that forehead 
there was not some consciousness of the 
scene around. Lying almost in the 
same position the old woman, with a 
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sardonic smile on her face, had spoken 
-of the time when she should be speech- 
less, sightless, and deaf, while Paterson 
would go about stealthily as if she was 
afraid the corpse would hear. Was it 
possible to believe that the dead body 
was not conscious at this moment that 
Paterson was really going about in that 
fashion—that the blinds were down, 


friends standing some little distance. 


from the bed, a couple of doctors talk- 
ing to each other in the passage outside ? 

They went into another room, and 
then Sheila, with a sudden shiver, re- 
membered that soon her husband would 
be coming, and might meet her and her 
father there. 

“ You have sent for Mr. Lavender?” 
she said, calmly, to Mrs, Paterson. 

“ No, ma'am,” Paterson said, with 
more than her ordinary gravity and for- 
mality. “I did not know where to send 
for him. He left London some days 
ago. Perhaps you would read the letter, 
ma’ain.” 

She offered Sheila an open letter. 
The girl saw that it was in her hus- 
band’s handwriting; but she shrank 
from it as though she were violating the 
secrets of the grave. 

“Oh no,” she said, “I cannot do 
that.” 

“Mrs. Lavender, ma’am, meant you 
to read it, after she had had her will 
altered. She told meso. It is a very 
sad thing, ma’am, that she did not live 
4o carry out her intentions ; for she has 
been inquiring, ma’am, these last few 
days as to how she could leave every- 
thing to you, ma’am,which she intended, 
and now the other will a 

“Ob, don’t talk about that!” said 
Sheila. It seemed to her that the dead 
body in the other room would be laugh- 
ing hideously, if only it could, at this 
fultilment of all the sardonic prophecies 
.that Mrs. Lavender used to make. 

“| beg your pardon, ma'am,” Pater- 
-son said, in the same formal way, as if 
she were a machine set to work in a 
particular direction, “I only mentioned 
the will to explain why Mrs. Lavender 
wis! el you to read this letter.” 

“ Read the letter, Sheila,” said her 
father. 


The girl took it and carried it to the 
window. While she was there, old 
Mackenzie, who had fewer scruples 
about such matters, and who had the 
curiosity natural to a man of the world, 
said to Mrs. Paterson—not loud enough 
for Sheila to overhear— 

“I suppose, then, the poor old lady 
has left her property to her nephew ?” 

“Oh no, sir,” said Mrs. Paterson, 
somewhat sadly, for she fancied she was 
the bearer of bad news. “She had a 
will drawn out only a short time ago, 
and nearly everything is left to Mr. 
Ingram.” 

“To Mr. Ingram ?” 

“Yes,” said the woman, amazed to 
see that Mackenzie’s face, so far from 
evincing displeasure, seemed to be as 
delighted as it was surprised. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Mrs, Paterson, “I 
was one of the witnesses. But Mrs. 
Lavender changed her mind ; and was 
very anxious that everything should go 
to your daughter, if it could be done, 
and Mr. Appleyard, sir, was to come 
here to-morrow forenoon.” 

‘And has Mr. Lavender got no money 
whatever?” said Sheila’s father, with 
an air that convinced Mrs. Paterson 
that he was a revengeful man, and was 
glad his son-in-law should be so severely 
punished, 

“T don’t know, sir,” she replied, 
careful not to go beyond her own 
sphere. 

Sheila came back from the window. 
She had taken a long time to read and 
ponder over that letter; though it was 
not a lengthy one. This was what Frank 
Lavender had written to his aunt :— 
“My dear Aunt Lavender,—I suppose 
when you read this you will think I am 
in a bad temper because of what you 
said to me. It is not so. But I am 
leaving London ; and I wish to hand 
over to you before I go the charge of 
my house, and to ask you to take pos- 
session of everything in it that does not 
belong to Sheila. These things are 
yours, as you know; and I have to 
thank you very much for the loan of 
them. I have to thank you for the far 
too liberal allowance you have made me 
for many years back. Will you think I 
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have gone mad if I ask you to stop that 
now! The fact is, 1am going to have 
a try at earning something, for the fun 
of the thing ; and, to make the experi- 
ment satisfactory, I start to-morrow 
morning for a district in the West High- 
lands, where the most ingenious fellow 
I know couldn’t get a penny-loaf on 
credit. You have been very good to 
me, Aunt Lavender ; I wish I had made 
a better use of your kindness. So good- 
bye just now, and if ever I come back 
to London again I shall call on you and 
thank you in person. 
“T am, your affectionate nephew, 
“ Frank LaveNDER.” 


So far the letter was almost business- 
like. There was no reference to the 
causes which were sending him away 
from London, and which had already 
driven him to this extraordinary resolu- 
tion about the money he got from his 
aunt. But at the end of the letter there 
was a brief postscript, apparently written 
at the last momeut, the words of which 
were these :— 


“Be kind to Sheila, Be as kind to her 
as I have been cruel to her. In going 
away from her I feel as though I were 
exiled by man and forsaken by God.” 


She came back from the window with 
the letter in her hand. 

“I think you may read it, too, papa,” 
she said ; fur she was anxious that her 
father should know that Lavender had 
voluntarily surrendered this money be- 
fore he was deprived of it. Then she 
went back to the window. 

The slow rain fell from the dismal 
skiex, on the pavement and the railings, 
and ihe now almost leafless trees. The 
atmosphere was filled with a thin white 
mist, and the people going by were 
hidden under umbrellas. It was a dreary 
‘picture enough; and yet Sheila was 
thinking of how much drearier such a 
day would be on some lonely coast in 
the north, with the hills obscured behind 
the rain, and the sea beating hopelessly 
on the sand. She thought of some 
small and damp Highland cottaye, with 
narrow windows, a smell of wet woud 
about, and the monotonous drip from 
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over the door. And it seemed to her: 
that a stranger there would be very 
lonely, not knowing the ways or the 
speech of the simple folk, careless per- 
haps of his own comfort, and only 
listening to the plashing of the sea and 
the incessant rain on the bushes and on 
the pebbles of the beach. Was there 
any picture of desolation, she thought, 
like that of a sea under rain, with a 
slight fug obscuring the air, and with 
no wind. to stir the pulse with the nvise 
of waves? And if Frank Lavender had 
only gone as far as the Western High- 
lands, and was living in some house on 
the coast, how sad and still the Atlantic 
must have been all.this wet forenoun, 
with the islands of Colonsay and Oronr 
say lying remote, and grey, and misty 
in the far and desolate plain of the sea, 

“It will take a great deal of respon 
sibility from me, sir,” Mrs, Paterson. 
said to old Mackenzie, who was absently 
thinking of all the strange possibilities 
now opening out before him, “if you 
will tell me what is to be dune. Mes, 
Lavender had no relatives in London 
except her nephew.” 

“Oh yes,” said Mackenzie, waking 
up ; “oh yes, we will see what is to ba 
done. There will be the buat wanted. 
for the funeral a 

He recalled himself with an impatient 
gesture. 

“ Bless me,” he said, “ what was I 
saying? You must ask some vue else— 
you must ask Mr. Ingram. Hef you 
not sent for Mr. Ingram ?” 

“Oh yes, sir, 1 have sent to him; 
and he will most lkely come in the 
afternoon.” 

“Then there are the executors men- 
tioned in the will—that wass sumetluing 
you should know abvut ; and they will 
tell you what to do. As for me, it is 
ferry lite I will know about such 
tuings.” 

“ Perhaps your daughter, sir,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Paterson, “ would tell me 
what she thinks should be done with 
the rooms—— And as tor luncheon, 
sir, if you would wait——” 

“Oh, my daughter?” said Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, as if struck by a new idea, but 
determined all the same that Sucila 
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should not have this new responsibility 
thrust on her. ‘ My daughter !—well, 
you wass saying, mem, that my daughter 
would help you? Oh yes, but she is a 
ferry young thing, and you wass saying 
we must hef luncheon? Oh yes, but 
we will not give you so much trouble, 
and we hef luncheon ordered at the 
other house whatever; and there is the 
young girl there that we cannot leave 
all by herself. And you hef a great, 
experience, mem, and whatever you do, 
that will be right; do not have any fear 
of that. And I will come round when 
you want me—oh yes, I will come round 
at any time; but my daughter, she is a 
ferry young thing, and she would be of 
no use to you whatever—none whatever. 
And when Mr. Ingram comes you will 
send him round to the place where my 
daughter is, for we will want to see him, 
if he hass the time to come. But where 
is Sheila ?” 

Sheila had quietly left the room and 
stolen into the silent chamber in which 
the dead woman lay. They found her 
standing close by the bedside, almost in 
a trance. 

“ Sheila,” said her father, taking her 
hand, “‘come away now, like a good 
girl. Itis no use your waiting here ; 
and Mairi—what will Mairi be doing?” 

She suffered herself to be led away ; 
and they went home and had luncheon, 
but the girl could not eat for the notion 
that somewhere or other a pair of eyes 
were looking at her, and were hideously 
laughing at her, as if to remind her of 
the prophecy of that old woman, that 
her friends would sit down to a comfort- 
able meal and begin to wonder what sort 
of mourning they would have. 

It was not until the evening that 
Ingram called. He had been greatly 
surprised to hear from Mrs. Paterson 
that Mr. Mackenzie had been there, 
along with his daughter ; and he now 
expected to find the old King of Borva 
in a towering passion. He found him, 
on the contrary, as bland and as pleased 
as decency would admit of in view of 
the tragedy that had occurred in the 
morning ; and, indeed, as Mackenzie 
had never seen Mrs, Lavender, there was 
less reason why he should wear the out- 


ward semblance of grief. Sheila’s father 
asked her to go out of the room for a 
little while ; and when she and Mairi 
had gone, he said cheerfully— 

“ Well, Mr. Ingram, and it is a rich 
man you are at last.” 

“Mrs. Paterson said she had told 
you,” Ingram said, with a shrug. “ You 
never expected to find me rich, did 
you?” 

«* Never,” said Mackenzie, frankly. 
“ But it is a ferry good thing—oh yes, 
it is a ferry good thing to hef money and 
be independent of people. And you 
will make a good use of it, I know.” 

“You don’t seem disposed, sir, to 
regret that Lavender has been robbed 
of what should have belonged to him?” 

“Ob, not at all,” said Mackenzie, 
gravely and cautiously, for he did not 
want his plans to be displayed pre- 
maturely. “But I hef no quarrel with 
him ; so you will not think I am glad 
to hef the money taken away for that. 
Oh no; I hef seen a great many men 
and women ; and it wass no strange 
thing that these two young ones, living 
all by themselves in London, should hef 
a quarrel, But it will come all right 
again if we do not make too much about 
it. If they like one another, they will 
soon come together again, tek my word 
for it, Mr. Ingram; and I hef seen a 
great many men and women. And as 
for the money—well, as for the money, 
I hef plenty for my Sheila, and she will 
not starve when I die, no, nor before 
that either ; and as for the poor old 
woman that has died, I am ferry glad 
she left her money to one that will make 
a good use of it, and will not throw it 
away whatever.” 

“Oh, but you know, Mr. Mackenzie, 
you are congratulating me without 
cause. I must tell you how the matter 
stands. The money does not belong to 
me at all—Mrs. Lavender never in- 
tended it should. It was meant to go 
to Sheila 4 

“Oh, I know, I know,” said Mr. 
Mackenzie, with a wave of his hand. 
“ T wass hearing all that from the woman 
at the house. But how will you know 
what Mrs, Lavender intended? You 
hef only that woman’s story of it. 
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And here is the will, and you hef the 
money, and—and——” 

Mackenzie hesitated for a moment ; 
and then said with a sudden vehe- 
mence— 

“and, by Kott, you shall keep 
it!” 

Ingram was a trifle startled. 

“ But look here, sir,” he said, in a 
tone of expostulation, “you make a 
mistake. I myself know Mrs. Laven- 
der’s intentions. I don’t go by any 
story of Mrs. Paterson’s. Mrs. Laven- 
der made over the money to me with 
express injunctions to place it at the 
disposal of Sheila whenever I should 
see fit. Oh, there’s no mistake about 
it, so you need not protest, sir. If the 
money belonged to me, I should be 
delighted to keep it. No man in the 
country more desires to be rich than 
1; so don’t fancy I am flinging away a 
fortune out of generosity. If any rich 
and kind-hearted old lady will send me 
5,0002., or 10,0007., you will see how I 
shall stick to it. But the simple truth 
is, this money is not mine at all. It was 
never intended to be mine. It belongs 
to Sheila.” 

Ingram talked in a very matter-of- 
fact way ; the old man feared what he 
said was true. 

“ Ay, it isa ferry good story,” said 
Mackenzie, cautiously, “and may be it 
is all true. And you wass saying you 
would like to hef money ?” 

“T most decidedly should like to 
have money.” 

“Well, then,” said the old man, 
watching his friend’s face, “there iss no 
one to say that the story is true; and 
who will believe it? And if Sheila 
wass to come to you and say she did not 
believe it, and she would not hef the 
money from you, you would hef to keep 
it, eh?” 

Ingram’s sallow face blushed crim- 
son. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he 
said, stiffly. “ Do you propose to per- 
vert the girl’s mind, and make me a 
party to a fraud ?” 

“Oh, there is no use getting into an 
anger,” said Mackenzie, suavely, “ when 
¢ommon sense will do as well whatever. 


And there wass no perversion, and there 
wass no fraud talked about. It wass 
just this, Mr. Ingram, that if the old 
lady’s will leaves you her property, who 
will you be getting to believe that she 
did not mean to give it to you?” 

“T tell you now whom she meant to 
give it to,” said Ingram, still somewhat 
hotly. 

“Oh yes, oh yes, that is ferry well. 
But who will believe it ?” 

“Good heavens, sir, who will 
believe I could be such a fool as to 
fling away this property if it belonged 
to me?” 

“They will think you a fool to do it 
now—yes, that is sure enough,” said 
Mackenzie. 

“T don’t care what they think. And 
it seems rather odd, Mr. Mackenzie, 
that you should be trying to deprive 
your own daughter of what belongs to 
her.” 

“Oh, my daughter is ferry well off 
whatever—she does not want anyone’s 
money,” said Mackenzie ; and then a 
new notion struck him. “Will you ° 
tell me this, Mr. Ingram? If Mrs. 
Lavender left you her property in this 
way, what for did she want to change 
her will, eh?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I re- 
fused to take the responsibility. She 
was anxious to have this money given 
to Sheila so that Lavender should not 
touch it—and I don’t think it was a 
wise intention, for there is not a prouder 
man in the world than Lavender, and I 
know that Sheila would not consent to 
hold a penny that did not equally belong 
to him. However, that was her notion ; 
and I was the first victim of it. I pro- 
tested against it; and I suppose that set 
her to inquiring whether the money 
could not be absolutely bequeathed to 
Sheila direct. I don’t know anything 
about it myself; but that’s how the 
matter stands as far as I am concerned.” 

“But you will think it over, Mr. 
Ingram,” said Mackenzie, quietly ; “ you 
will think it over and be in no hurry. 
It is not every man that hass a lot of 
money given to him. And it is no 
wrong to my Sheila at all: for she will 
hef quite plenty; and she would 
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ferry sorry to take the money away from 
you, that is sure enough; and you will 
not be hasty, Mr. Ingram, but be cau- 
tious and reasonable, and you will see 
the money will do you far more good 
than it would do to my Sheila.” 

Ingram began to think that he had 
tied a millstone round his neck. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
IN EXILE. 


One evening, in the olden time, Laven- 
der and Sheila and Ingram and old 
Mackenzie were all sitting high up on 
the rocks near Burvabost, chatting to 
each other, and watching the red light 
pale on the bosom of the Atlantic 
as the sun sank behind the edge of the 
worid. Ingram was smoking a wooden 
pipe. 
in his. The old King of Borva was 
discoursing of the tishing populations 
round the western coasts, aud of their 
various ways and habits. 

** | wish I could have seen Tarbert,” 
Lavender was saying, “ but the /ona 
just passes the mouth of the little har- 
bour as she comes up Loch Fyne. I 
know two or three men wh» go there 
every year to paint the fishing life of 
the piace. It is an odd little place, 
isn’t it?” 

“Taibert?” said Mr. Mackenzie ; 
‘*you wass wanting to kuow about Tar- 
bert? Ah, well, it is getting to be a 
better place now, but a year or two ago 
it wass ferry like hell. Oh, yes, it wass, 
Sheila, so you need not say anything. 
And this wass the way of it, Mr. La- 
vender, that the trawling was not made 
leyal then, and the men they were just 
like teffles, with the swearing, and the 
drinking, and the fighting that went 
on; and if you went into the harbour 
in the open day, you would tind them 
drunk and fighting, and some of them 
With blood on their faces, for it wass a 
ferry wild time. It wass many a one 
will say that the Tarbert men would 
run down the police-boat some dark 
nizht. And what wass the use of catch- 
ing the trawlers now and ayain, and 
taking their boats and their nets to be 
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sold at Greenock, when they would go 
themselves over to Greenock, to the 
auction, and buy them back? Oh, 
it wass a great deal of money they made 
then—I hef heard of a crew of eight 
men getting 30/. each man in the course 
of one night, and that not seldom mir- 
over.” 

“But why didn’t the Government 
put it down ?” Lavender asked. 

“* Well, you see,” Mackenzie answered, 
with the air of a man well acquainted 
with the difficulties of ruling, “ you see 
that it wass not quite sure that the 
trawling did much harm to the fishing. 
And the Jackal—that wass the Govern- 
ment steamer—she wass not much good 
in getting the better of the Tarbert 
men, who are ferry good with their boats 
in the rowing, and are ferry cunning 
whatever. For the buying boats they 
would go out to sea, and take the herring 
there, and then the trawlers they would 
sink their nets and come howe in the 
morning as if they had not caught one 
fish, although the boat wou.d be white 
with the scales of the herring. And 
what is more, sir, the Government knew 
ferry well that if trawling wass put 
down then, there would be a ferry good 
many murders ; for the Tarbert men, 
when they came home to drink whisky, 
and wash the whisky down with porter, 
they were ready to fight anybody.” 

“It must be a delightful place to live 
in,” Lavender said. 

“Oh, but it is ferry different now,” 
Mackenzie continued, “ferry different. 
The men they are nearly all (Good 
Templars now, and there is no drinking 
whatever, and there is reading-rooms 
and such things, and the place is ferry 
quiet and respectable.” 

“T hear,” Ingram remarked, ‘‘ that 
good people attribute the change to 
moral suasion, and that wicked people 
put it down to want of money.” 

“ Papa, this boy will have to be put 
to bed,” Sheila said. 

“ Well,” Mackenzie answered, “ there 
is not so much money in the place as 
there wass in the old times. The shop- 
keepers do not make so much money as 
before, when the men were wild and 
drunk in the day-time, and had plenty 
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to spend when the police-boat did not 
catch them. But the fishermen they 
are ferry much better without the 
money ; and I can say for them, Mr. 
Lavender, that there is no better fisher- 
men on the coast. They are ferry fine, 
tall men ; and they are ferry well dressed 
in their blue clothes; and they are manly 
fellows, whether they are drunk or 
whether they are sober. Now look at 
this, sir, that in the worst of weather 
they will neffer tek whisky with them 
when they go out to the sea at night, 
for they think it is cowardly. And they 
are ferry fine fellows, and gentlemanly 
in their ways, and they are ferry good- 
natured to strangers.” 

“T have heard that of them on all 
hands,” Lavender said, “and some day 
I hope to put their civility and good- 
fellowship to the proof.” 

That was merely the idle conversation 
of a summer evening ; no one paid any 
further attention to it, nor did even 
Lavender himself think again of his 
vaguely-expressed hope of some day 
visiting Tarbert. Let us now shift 
the scene of this narrative to Tarbert 
itself. 

When you pass from the broad and 
blue waters of Loch Fyne into the 
narrow and rocky channel leading to 
Tarbert harbour, you find before you 
an almost circular bay, round which 
stretches an irregular line of white 
houses. There is an abundance of fish- 
ing-craft. in the harbour, lying in care- 
less and picturesque groups, with their 
brown hulls and spars sending a ruddy 
reflection down on the lapping water, 
which is green under the shadow of 
each boat. Along the shore stand the 
tall poles on which the fishermen dry 
their nets; and above these, on the 
summit of a rocky crag, rise the ruins of 
an old castle, with the daylight shining 
through the empty windows. Beyond 
the houses, again, lie successive lines 
of hills, at this moment lit up by shafts 
of sunlight that lend a glowing warmth 
and richness to the fine colours of a late 
autumn. The hills are red and brown 
with rusted bracken and heather; and 
here and there the smooth waters of 
the bay catch a tinge of their varied 


hues. In one of the fishing-smacks 
that lie almost underneath the shadow 
of the tall crag on whick the castle ruins 
stand, an artist has put up a rough-and- 
ready easel, and is apparently busy at 
work painting a group of boats just 
beyond. Some indication of the rich 
colours of the craft—their ruddy sails, 
brown nets and bladders, and their var- 
nished but not painted hulls—already 
appears on the canvas ; and by and by 
some vision may arise of the far hills in 
their soft autumnal tints and of the 
bold blue and white sky moving over- 
head. Perhaps the old man who is 
smoking in the stern of one of the 
boats has been placed there on purpose. 
A boy seated on some nets occasionally 
casts an anxious glance towards the 
painter, as if to inquire when his pen- 
ance will be over. 

A small open boat, with a heap of 
stones for ballast, and with no great 
elegance in shape of rigging, comes 
slowly in from the mouth of the har- 
bour, and is gently run alongside the 
boat in which the man is paiuting. A 
fresh-coloured young fellow, with. 
plenty of curly brown hair, who has 
dressed himself as a yachtsman, calls 
out— 

“ Lavender, do you know the White 
Rose, a big schooner yacht, about eighty 
tons I should think ¢” 

“ Yes,” Lavender said, without turn- 
ing round or taking his eyes off the 
canvas, 

“ Whose is she?” 

“Lord Newstead’s.” 

“Well, either he or his skipper 
hailed me just now and wanted to 
know whether you were here. I said 
you were. The fellow asked me if I 
was going into the harbour. I said I 
was. So he gave me a message for 
you ; that they would hang about out- 
side for half an hour or so, if you 
would go out to them, and take a run 
up to Ardishaig.” 

“T can’t, Johnny.” 

“I'd take you out, you know.” 

“T don’t want to go.” 

“ But look here, Lavender,” said the 
younger man, seizing hold of Lavender’s 
boat, and causing the easel to shake 
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dangerously ; “ he asked me to luncheon, 
too.” 


“Why don’t you go, then?” was the 
only reply, uttered rather absently. 

“T can’t go without you.” 

** Well, I don’t mean to go.” 

The younger man looked vexed for a 
moment, and then said, in a tone of ex- 
postulation— 

“You know it is very absurd of you 
going on like this, Lavender. No fellow 
can paint decently if he gets out of bed 
in the middle of the night and waits for 
daylight to rush up to his easel. How 
many hours have you been at work 
already to-day? If you don’t give your 
eyes a rest, they will get colour blind 
to a dead certainty. Do you think you 
will paint the whole place off the face 
of the earth, now that the other fellows 
have gone ?” 

“1 can’t be bothered talking to you, 
Johnny. You'll make me throw some- 
thing at you. Go away.” 

“I think it’s rather mean, you know,” 
continued the persistent Johnny, “ for 
a fellow like you, who doesn’t need it, 

. to come and fill the market all at once, 
while we unfortunate devils can scarcely 
get a crust. And there are two heron 
just round the point, and I have my 
breechloader and a dozen cartridges 
here.” 

“Go away, Johnny,”—that was all 
the answer he got. 

“T’ll go out and tell Lord Newstead 
that you are a cantankerous brute. I 
suppose he’ll have the decency to offer 
me luncheon; and I daresay I could 
get him a shot at these heron. You are 
a fool not to come, Lavender ;” and, so 
saying, the young man put out again, 
and he was heard to go away talking to 
himself about obstinate idiots, and 
greed, and the certainty of getting a 
shot at the heron. 

When he had quite gone, Lavender, 
who had scarcely raised his eyes from 
his work, suddenly put down his palette 
and brushes—he almost dropped them, 
indeed—and quickly put up both his 
hands to his head, pressing them on the 
side of his temples. The old fisherman 
in the boat beyond noticed this strange 
movement, and forthwith caught a rope, 
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hauled the boat across a stretch of 
water, and then came scrambling over 
bowsprits, lowered sails, and nets, to 
where Lavender had just sat down. 

“Wass there anything the matter, 
sir?” he said, with much evidence of 
concern. 

‘My head is a little bad, Donald,” 
Lavender said, still pressing his hands 
on his temple, as if to get rid of some 
strange feeling ; “ 1 wish you would pull 
in to the shore and get me some whisky.” 

“Oh ay,” said the old man, hastily 
scrambling into the little black boat 
lying beside the smack ; “and it is no 
wonder to me this will come to you, 
sir, for I hef never seen any of the 
gentlemen so long at the pentin as you 
—from the morning till the night —and 
it is no wonder to me this will come to 
you. But I will get you the whushkey 
— it is a grand thing, the whushkey.” 

The old fisherman was not long in 
getting ashore, and running up to the 
cottage in which Lavender lived, and 
getting a bottle of whisky and a glass. 
Then he got down to the boat again, 
and was surprised that he could no- 
where see Mr. Lavender on board the 
smack. Perhaps he had lain down on 
the nets in the bottom of the boat. 

When Donald got out to the smack, 
he found the young man lying in- 
sensible, his face white, and his teeth 
clenched. With something of a cry, 
the old fisherman jumped into the boat, 
knelt down, and proceeded in a rough 
and ready fashion to force some whisky 
into Lavender’s mouth. 

“ Oh ay, oh yes, it is a grand thing, 
the whushkey,” he muttered to himself ; 
“oh yes, sir, you must hef some more 
—it is no matter if you will choke—it 
is ferry goot whushkey, and will do you 
no harm whatever—and, oh yes, sit, 
that is ferry well, and you are all right 
again, and you will sit quite quiet 
now, and you will hef a little more 
whushkey.” 

The young man looked round him. 

“Have you been ashore, Donald? 
Oh, yes ; I suppose so. Did I fall down? 
Well, I am all right now; it was the 
glare of the sea that made me giddy. 
Take a dram for yourself, Donald.” 
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“ There is but the one glass, sir,” said 
Donald, who had picked up something of 
the notions of gentlefolks, “ but I will 
just tek the bottle ;” and so, to avoid 
drinking out of the same glass (which was 
rather a small one), he was good enough 
to take a pull, and a strong pull, at the 
black bottle. Then he heaved a sigh, 
and wiped the top of the bottle with his 
sleeve. 

“Yes, as I was saying, sir, there was 
none of the gentlemen I hef effer seen 
in Tarbert will keep at the penten so 
long ass you; and many of them will 
be stronger ass you and will be more ac- 
customed to it whatever. But when a 
man iss making money—” and Donald 
shook his head ; he knew it was useless 
to argue. 

“But I am not making money, 
Donald,” Lavender said, still looking a 
trifle pale. “I doubt whether I have 
made as much as you have since I came 
to Tarbert.” 

“Oh yes,” said Donald, contentedly, 
“all the gentlemen will say that. They 
never hef any money. But wass you 
ever with them when they could not 
get.a dram because they had no money 
to pay for it ?” 

Donald’s test of impecuniosity could 
not be gainsayed. Lavender laughed, 
and bade him get back into the other 
boat. 

“Deed I will not,” said Donald, 
sturdily. 

Lavender stared at him. 

“Oh no; you wass doing quite 
enough the day already, or you would 
not hef tumbled into the boat what- 
ever. And supposing that you wass to 
hef tumbled into the water, you would 
have been trooned as sure as you wass 
alive.” 

“ And a good job, too, Donald,” said 
the younger man, idly looking at the 
lapping green water. 

Donald shook his head gravely. 

“ You would not say that if you had 
friends of yours that wass trooned, and 
if you had seen them when they went 
down in the water.” 

“They say it is an easy death, 
Donald.” 

“They neffer tried it that said that,” 


said the old fisherman, gloomily. “It 
wass one day the son of my sister wass 
coming over from Saltcoats—but I hef 
no wish to speak of it; and that wass 
but one among ferry many that I have 
known.” 

“ How long is it since you were in 
the Lewis, did you say?” Lavender 
asked, changing the subject. Donald 
was accustomed to have the talk sud- 
denly diverted into this channel. He 
could not tell why the young English 
stranger wanted him continually to be 
talking about the Lewis. 

“Oh, it is many and many a year 
ago, as I hef said; and you will know 
far more about the Lewis than I will 
But Stornoway, that is a fine big town ; 
and I hef a cousin there that keeps a 
shop, and is a ferry rich man whatever, 
and many’s the time he will ask me to 
come and see him. And if the Lord be 
spared, maybe I will some day.” 

“You mean if you be spared, 
Donald.” 

“Oh aye; said 
Donald. 

Lavender had brought with him some 
bread and cheese in a piece of paper, for 
luncheon ; and this store of frugal pro- 
visions having been opened out, the old 
fisherman was invited to joiu in, an in- 
vitation he gravely, but not eagerly, ac- 
cepted. He took off his blue bonnet 
and said grace ; then he took the bread 
and cheese in his hand, and looked 
round inquiringly. There was a stone 
jar of water in the bottom of the boat ; 
that was not what Donald was looking 
after. Lavender handed him the black 
bottle he had brought out from the cot- 
tage, which was more to his mind. And 
then, this humble meal despatched, the 
old man was persuaded to go back to 
his post, and Lavender continued his 
work. 

The short afternoon was drawing to a 
close when young Johnny Eyre came 
sailing in from Loch Fyne, himself and 
a boy of ten or twelve managing that 
crank little boat with its top-heavy 
sails. 

“Are you at work yet, Lavender ?” 
he said. “I never saw such a beggar. 
It’s getting quite dark.” 


it is all wan,” 
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“ What sort of luncheon did New- 
stead give you, Johnny ?” 

“Oh, something worth going for, I 
can tell you. You want to live in Tar- 
bert for a month or two to find out the 
value of decent cooking and good wine. 
He was awfully surprised when I de- 
scribed this place to him. He wouldn’t 
believe you were living here in a cot- 
tage—I said a garret, for I pitched it 
hot and strong, mind you. I said you 
were living in a garret, that you never 
saw a razor, and lived on oatmeal por- 
ridge and whisky, and that your only 
amusement was going out at night and 
risking your neck in this delighttul boat 
of mine. You should have seen him 
examining this remarkable vessel. And 
there were two ladies on board, and they 
were asking after you, too.” 

“Who were they ?” : 

“1 don’t know. I didn’t catch their 


names when I was introduced; but 
the noble skipper called one of them 
Polly.” 

“ Oh, I know.” 


“ Ain’t you coming ashore, Lavender ? 


You can’t see to work now.” 

“All right. I shall put my traps 
ashore ; and then I’ll have a run with 
you down Loch Fyne, if you like, 
Johnny.” 

“ Well, I don’t like,” said the hand- 
some lad, frankly ; “for it’s looking 
rather squally about. It seems to me 
you're bent on drowning yourself. Be- 
fore those other fellows went, they came 
to the conclusion that you had com- 
mitted a murder.” 

“Did they really?” Lavender said, 
with little interest. 

“Aud if you go away and live in 
that wild place you were talking of 
during the winter, they will be quite 
sure of it. Why, man, you'd come 
back with your hair turned white. 
You might as well think of living by 
yourself at the Arctic Pole.” 

Neither Johnny Eyre nor any of the 
men who had just left Tarbert knew 
anything of Frank Lavender’s recent 
history ; and Lavender himself was not 
disposed to be communicative. They 
would know soon enough when they 
went up to London. In the meantime 


they were surprised to find that La- 
vender’s habits were very singularly 
altered. He had grown miserly. They 
laughed when he told them he had no 
money; and he did not seek to per- 
suade them of the fact; but it was 
clear, at all events, that none of them 
lived so frugally, or worked so anxiously 
as he. Then, when his work was done 
in the evening, and when they met 
alternately at each other’s rooms, to 
dine off mutton and potatoes, with a 
glass of whisky, and a pipe, and a game 
of cards to follow, what was the mean- 
ing of those sudden fits of silence that 
would strike in when the general hilarity 
was at its pitch? And what was the 
meaning of the utter recklessness he 
displayed when they would go out of 
an evening in their open sailing-boats 
to shoot sea-fowl, or make a voyage 
along the rocky coast in the dead of 
night, to wait for the dawn to show them 
the haunts of the seals? The Lavender 
they had metoccasionally in London wasa 
fastidious, dilettante, self-possessed, and 
yet not disagreeable young fellow; this 
man was almost pathetically anxious 
about his work, oftentimes he was morose 
and silent, and then again there was no 
sort of danger or difficulty he was not 
ready to plunge into when they were 
sailing about that iron-bound coast. 
They could not make it out; but the 
joke among themselves was that he had 
committed a murder, and therefure had 
grown reckless, 

This Johnny Eyre was not much of 
an artist; but he liked the society of 
artists; he had a little money of his 
own, plenty of time, and a love of 
bvating and shooting; and so he had 
pitched his tent at Tarbert, and was 
proud to cherish the delusion that he 
was working hard and earning fame and 
wealth. Asa matter of fact, he never 
earned anything; but he had very good 
spirits, and living in Tarbert is cheap. 

From the moment that Lavender had 
come to the place, Johnny Eyre made 
him his special companion. He had a 
great respect for a man who could shoot 
anything anywhere ; aud when he and 
Lavender came back together frum & 
cruise, there was no use saying which 
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had actually done the brilliant deeds 
the evidence of which was carried 
ashore. But Lavender, oddly enough, 
knew little about sailing ; and Johnny 
was pleased to assume the airs of an in- 
structor on this point; his only difficulty 
being that his pupil had more than the 
ordinary hardihood of an ignoramus, 
and was inclined to do reckless things 
even after he had sufficient skill to 
know that they were dangerous. 

Lavender got into the small boat, 
taking his canvas with him, but leaving 
his easel in the fishing-smack. He pulled 
himself and Johnny Eyre ashore ; they 
scrambled up the rocks and into the 
road ; and then they went into the small 
white cottage in which Lavender lived. 
The picture was, for greater safety, left 
in Lavender’s bedroom, which already 
contained about a dezen canvases with 
sketches in various stages on them. Then 
he went out to his friend again, 

“T’ve had a long day to-day, Johnny. 
I wish you'd go out with me ; the excite- 
ment of a squall would clear one’s brain, 
I fancy.” 

“Oh, I'll go out if you like,” Eyre 
said, “ but I shall take very good care 
to run in before the squall comes, if 
there’s any about. I don’t think there 
will be, after all. I fancied I saw a 
flash of lightning about half an hour 
ago, down in the south; but nothing 
has come of it. There are some curlew 
about ; and the guillemots are in thou- 
sands. You don’t seem to care about 
shouting guillemots, Lavender.” 

“Well, you see, potting a bird that 
is sitting on the water ” said Laven- 
der, with a shrug. 

“Oh, it isn’t as easy as you might 
imagine. Of course, you could kill them 
if you liked, but everybody ain’t such a 
swell as you are with a gun; and mind 
you, it’s uncommonly awkward to catch 
the right moment for firing when the 
bird goes bobbing up and down on the 
waves, disappearing altogether every 
second. I think it’s very good fun my- 
self. Itis very exciting when you don’t 
know the moment the bird will dive, 
and whether you can afford to go any 
nearer. And as for shooting them on 
the water, you have to do that ; for when 
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do you get a chance of shooting them 
flying +” 

“ 1 don’t see much necessity for shoot- 
ing them at any time,” said Lavender, 
as he went down to the shore again, 
“but I am glad to see you get some 
amusement out of it. Have you got 
cartridges with you? Is your gun in 
the boat?” 

“Yes, Come along. We'll have a 
run out, anyhow.” 

When they pulled out again to that 
cockle-shell craft with its stone ballast 
and big brown mainsail, the boy was 
sent ashore, and the two companions 
set out by themselves. By this time 
the sun had gone down, and a strange 
green twilight was shining over the sea. 
As they got further out, the dusky 
shores seemed to have a pale mist hang- 
ing around them; but there were no 
clouds on the hills, for a clear sky shone 
overhead, awaiting the coming of the 
stars. Strange, indeed, was the silence 
out here, broken only by the lapping of 
the water on the sides of the boat, and 
the calling of birds in the distance. Far 
away the orange ray of a lighthouse 
began to quiver in the lambent dusk. 
The pale green light on the waves did 
not die out; but the shadows grew 
darker, so that Eyre, with his gun close 
at hand, could not make out his groups 
of guillemots, although he heard them 
calling all around. They had come out 
too late, indeed, for any such purpose, 

Thither, on those beautiful evenings, 
after his day’s work was over, Lavender 
was accustomed to come, either by him- 
self or with his present companion, 
Johnny Eyre did not intrude on his 
solitude ; he was invariably too eager to 
get a shot, his chief delight being to get 
to the bow, to let the boat drift for a 
while silently through the waves, so 
that she might come unawares on some 
flock of sea-birds. Lavender, sitting in 
the stern, with the tiller in his hand, 
was really alone in this world of water 
and sky, with all the majesty of the 
night and the stars around him. 

And on these occasions he used to sit 
and dream of the beautiful time long 
ago in Loch Roag, when nights such as 
these used to come over the Atlantic, 
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and find Sheila and himself sailing on 
the peaceful waters, or seated high up 
on the rocks listening to the murmur of 
the tide. Here was the same strange 
silence, the same solemn and pale light 
in the sky, the same mystery of the 
moving plain all around them that 
seemed somehow to be alive and yet 
voiceless and sad. Many a ‘time his 
heart became so full of recollections, 
that he had almost called aloud ‘‘Sheila ! 
Sheila!” and waited for the sea and the 
sky to answer him with the sound of 
her voice. In these bygone days he had 
pleased himself with the fancy that the 
girl was somehow the product of all the 
beautiful aspects of nature around her. 
It was the sea that was in her eyes ; it 
was the fair sunlight that shone in her 
face; the breath of her life was the 
breath of the moorland winds. He had 
written verses about this fancy of hers ; 
and he had conveyed them secretly to 
her, sure that she, at least, would find 
no defects in them. And many a time, 
far away from Loch Roag, and from 
Sheila, lines of this conceit would 
wander through his brain, set to the 
saddest of all music, the music of irre- 
parable loss. What did they say to him 
now that he recalled them like some half- 
forgotten voice out of the strange past !— 


For she, and the clouds, and the breezes were one, 

And the hills and the sea had conspired with 
the sun 

To charm and bewilder all men with the grace 

They combined and conferred on her wonder- 
Sul face. 


oa * * * * 


The sea lapped around the boat ; the 
green light on the waves grew less 
intense ; in the silence the first of 
the stars came out ; and somehow the 
time in which he had seen Sheila in 
these rare and magical colours seemed to 
become more and more remote. 


ca * * * * 


An angel in passing looked downward and 
smiled, 

And carried to heaven the fame of the child ; 

And then what thewaves and the skyand the sun 

And the tremulous breath of the hills had begun 

Required but one touch. To finish the whole, 

God loved her, and gave her @ beautiful 
soul ! 


And what had he done with this rare 
treasure entrusted to him? His com- 
panions, jesting among themselves, had 
said that he had committed a murder ; 
in his own heart there was something 
at this moment of a murderer’s remorse, 

Johnny Eyre uttered a short cry, 
Lavender looked ahead and saw that 
some black object was disappearing 
among the waves. 

“What a fright I got!” Eyre said, 
with a laugh. “TI never saw the fellow 
come near ; and he came up just below 
the bowsprit. He came heeling over 
as quiet as a mouse. I say, Lavender, 
I think we might as well cut it now; 
my eyes are quite bewildered with the 
light on the water ; I couldn’t make out 
a kraken if it was coming across our 
bows.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry, Johnny. We'll 
put her out a bit, and then let her drift 
back. I want to tell you a story.” 

“Oh, all right,” he said, and so they 
put her head round, and soon she was 
lying over before the breeze, and slowly 
drawing away from those outlines of the 
coast which showed them where Tarbert 
harbour cut into the land.. And then, 
once more, they let her drift, and young 
Eyre took a nip of whisky and settled 
himself so as to hear Lavender’s story, 
whatever it might be. 

“You knew I was married ?” 

Yes.” 

“Didn’t you ever wonder why my 
wife did not come here ?” 

**Why should I wonder? Plenty of 
fellows have to spend half the year 
apart from their wives; the only thing 
in your case I couldn’t understand was 
the necessity for your doing it. For you 
know that’s all nonsense about your 
want of funds.” 

“ Itisn’t nonsense, Johnny. But now, 
if you like, I will tell you why my wife 
has never come here.” 

Then he told the story, out there 
under the stars, with no thought of 
interruption, for there was a world of 
moving water around them. It was the 
first time he had let anyone into his 
confidence ; and perhaps the darkness 
aided his revelations; but at any rate 
he went over all the old time until it 
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seemed to his companion that he was 
talking to himself, so aimless and desul- 
tory were his pathetic reminiscences. 
He called her Sheila, though Eyre had 
never heard her name. He spoke of 
her father as though Eyre must have 
known him. And yet this rambling 
series of confessions, and self-reproaches, 
and tender memories did form a certain 
sort of narrative, so that the young 
fellow sitting quietly in the boat there 
got a pretty fair notion of what had 
happened. 

“ You are an unlucky fellow,” he said 
to Lavender. “I never heard anything 
like that. But you know you must have 
exaggerated a good deal about it—I 
should like to hear her story—I am 
sure you could not have treated her 
like that.” 

“ God knows how I did, but the truth 
is just as I have told you ; and although 
I was blind enough at the time, I can 
read the whole story now in letters of 
fire. I hope you will never have such 
a thing constantly before your eyes, 
Johnny.” 

The lad was silent for some time ; 
and then he said rather timidly— 

“Do you think, Lavender, she knows 
how sorry you are?” 

“Tf she did, what good would that 
do?” said the other. 

“ Women are awfully forgiving, you 
know,” Johnny said, in a hesitating 
fashion. ‘“I—I don’t think it is quite 
fair not to give her a chance—a chance 
of—of being generous, you know. You 
know, I think the better a woman is the 
more inclined she is to be charitable to 
other folks who mayn’t be quite up to 
the mark, you know; and you see, it 
ain't everyone who can claim to he 
always doing the right thing ; and the 
next best thing to that is to be sorry for 
what you’ve done and try to do better. 
It’s rather cheeky, you know, my 
advising you—or trying to make you 
pluck up your spirits—but I'll tell you 
what it is, Lavender, if I knew her well 
enough I’d go straight to her to-morrow, 
and ]’d put in a good word for you, and 
tell her some things she dvesn’t know, 
and you'd see if she wouldn’t write you 
a letter, or even come and see you . 





“ That is all nonsense, Johnny, though 
it’s very good of you to think of it. The 
mischief I have done isn’t to be put 
aside by the mere writing of a letter . 

“ But it seems to me,” Johnny said, 
with some warmth, “that you are as 
unfair to her as to yourself in not giving 
her a chance. You don’t know how 
willing she may be to overlook every- 
thing that is past——” 

“If she were, I am not fit to go near 
her. I couldn’t have the cheek to try, 
Johnny.” 

“But what more can you be than 
sorry for what is past ?” said the younger 
fellow, persistently. “And you don’t 
know how pleased it makes a good 
woman to give her the chance of for- 
giving anybody. And if we were all to 
set up for being archangels, and if there 
was to be no sort of getting back for us 
after we had made a slip, where should 
we be? And in place of going to her, 
and making it all right, you start away 
for the Sound of Islay, and, by Jove, 
won't you find out what spending a 
winter under these Jura mountains 
means ! 

A flash of lightning—somewhere 
down among the Arran _hills—inter- 
rupted the speaker, and drew the atten- 
tion of the two young men to the fact 
that in the east and south-east the stars 
were no longer visible, while something 
of a brisk breeze had sprung up. 

“This breeze will take us back 
splendidly,” Johnny said, getting ready 
again for the run in to Tarbert. 

He had scarcely spoken when Laven- 
der called attention to a fishing-smack 
that was apparently making for the 
harbour. With all sails set she was 
sweeping by them like some black 
phantom across the dark plain of the 
sea. They could not make out the 
figures on board of her; but as she 
passed some one called out to them. 

“What did he say?” Lavender 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” his companion said, 
“but it was some sort of warning, I 
suppose. By Jove, Lavender, what is 
that ?” 

Behind them there was a strange 
hissing and rumbling noise that the 
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wind brought along to them, but 
nothing could be seen. 

“‘ Rain, isn’t it?” Lavender said. 

“There never was rain like that,” 
his companion said. ‘ That is a squall, 
and it will be here presently. We must 
haul down the sails—for God’s sake, 
look sharp, Lavender !” 

There was certainly no time to lose, 
for the noise behind them was increasing 
and deepening into a roar; and the 
heavens had grown black overhead so 
that the spars and ropes of the crank 
little boat could scarcely be made out. 
They had just got the sails down when 
the first gust of the squall struck the 
boat as with a blow of iron, and sent 
her staggering forward into the trough 
of the sea. Then all d them came 
the fury of the storm ; ahd the cause of 
the sound they had heard was apparent 
in the foaming water that was torn and 
scattered abroad by the gale. Up from 
the black south-east came the fierce 
hurricane, sweeping everything before it, 
and hurling this creaking and straining 
boat about as if it were a cork. They 
could see little of the sea around them, 
but they could hear the awful noise of 
it, and they knew they were being swept 
along on those hurrying waves, towards 
a coast which was invisible in the black- 
ness of the night. 

‘Johnny, we'll never make the 
harbour. I can’t see a light,” Lavender 
cried, ‘“ Hadn't we better try to keep 
her up the loch?” 

“We must make the harbour,” his 
companion said; “ she can’t stand this 
much longer.” 

Blinding torrents of rain were now 
being driven down by the force of the 
wind, so that all around them nothing 
was visible but a wild boiling and seeth- 
ing of clouds and waves. Eyre was up 
at the bow, trying to catch some glimpse 
of the outlines of the coast or to make 
out some light that would show them 
where the entrance to Tarbert harbour 
lay. If only some lurid shaft of light- 
ning would pierce the gloom !—for they 
knew that they were being driven head- 
long on an iron-bound coast, and amid 
all the noise of the wind and the sea 
they listened with a fear that had no 
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words for the first roar of the waves 
along the rocks. 

Suddenly Lavender heard a shrill 5 
scream—almost like the cry that a hare 
gives when it finds the dog’s fangs in 
its neck ; and at the same moment, amid 
all the darkness of the night, a still 
blacker object seemed to start out of the 
gloom, right ahead of them. The boy 
had no time to shout any warning beyond 
that cry of despair; for with a wild 
crash the boat struck on the rocks, rose 
and struck again, and was then dashed 
over by a heavy sea, both of its occu- 
pants being thrown into the fierce swirls 
of foam that were dashing in and through 
the rocky channels. Strangely enough 
they were thrown together ; and Laven- 
der, clinging to the seaweed, instinctively 
laid hold of his companion just as the 
latter appeared to be slipping into the 
gulf beneath. 

“ Johnny,” he cried, “ hold on!—hold 
on to me, or we shall both go in a 
minute.” 

But the lad had no life left in him, 
and lay like a log there, while each 
wave that struck and rolled hissing and 
gurgling through the channels between 
the rocks, seemed to drag at him and 
seek to suck him down into the dark- 
ness. With one despairing effort Laven- 
der struggled to get him further up on 
the slippery seaweed, and succeeded. 
But his success had lost him his own 
vantage-ground ; and he knew that he 
was going down into the swirling waters 
beneath, close by the broken boat that 
was still being dashed about by the 
waves, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘“HAME FAIN WOULD I BE.” 


UNEXPECTED circumstances had de- 
tained Mrs. Kavanagh and her daughter 
in London long after everybody else 
had left ; but at length they were ready 
to start for their projected trip into 
Switzerland. On the day befure their 
departure Ingram dined with them—on 
his own invitation. He had got into a 
habitof letting them know when it would 
suit him to devote an evening to their 
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instruction ; and it was difficult, indeed, 
to say which of the two ladies submitted 
the more readily and meekly to the 
dictatorial enunication of his opinions. 
Mrs. Kavanagh, it is true, sometimes 
dissented in so far as a smile indicated 
dissent ; but her daughter scarcely re- 
served to herself so much liberty. Mr. 
Ingram had taken her in hand ; and 
expected of - her the obedience and 
respect due to his superior age. 

And yet, somehow or other, he occa- 
sionally found himself indirectly solicit- 
ing the advice of this gentle, clear-eyed, 
and clear-headed young person, more 
especially as regarded the difficulties 
surrounding Sheila; and sometimes a 
chance remark of hers, uttered in a 
timid, or careless, or even mocking 
fashion would astonish him by the rapid 
light it threw on these dark troubles. 
On this evening—the last evening they 
were spending in London—it was his 
own affairs which he proposed to men- 
tion to Mrs. Lorraine ; and he had no 
more hesitation in doing so than if she 
had been his oldest friend. He wanted 
to ask her what he should do about the 
money that Mrs. Lavender had left him ; 
and he intended to be a good deal more 
frank with Mrs. Lorraine than with any 
of the others to whom he had spoken 
about the matter. For he was well 
aware that Mrs. Lavender had at first 
resolved that he should have at least a 
considerable portion of her wealth; or 
why should she have asked him how 
he would like to be a rich man? 

“T do not think,” said Mrs. Lorraine, 
quietly, “that there is much use in 
your asking me what you should do ; 
for I know what you will do whether 
it accords with anyone’s opinion or no. 
And yet you would find a great advan- 
tage in having money.” 

“Oh, I know that,” he said, readily. 
“T should like to be rich beyond any- 
thing that ever happened in a drama ; 
and I should take my chance of all the 
evil influences that money is supposed 
to exert. Do you know, I think you 
tich people are very unfairly treated—” 

“ But we are not rich,” said Mrs. Ka- 
vanagh, passing at the time. “Cecilia and 
I find ourselves very poor sometimes.” 
No. 169.—vou, xxix. 
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“ But I quite agree with Mr. Ingram, 
mamma,” said Cecilia, as if anyone had 
had the courage to disagree with Mr. 
Ingram ; “rich people are shamefully 
ill-treated. If you go to a theatre, now, 
you find that all the virtues are on the 
side of the poor; and if there are a few 
vices, you get a thousand excuses for 
them. No one takes account of the 
temptations of the rich. You have 
people educated from their infancy to 
imagine that the whole world was made 
for them—every wish they have, grati- 
fied—every day showing them people 
dependent on them and grateful for 
favours ; and no allowance is made for 
such a temptation to become haughty, 
self-willed, am overbearing. But of 
course it stands to reason that the rich 
never have justice done them in plays 
and stories ; for the people who write 
are poor.” 

“ Not all of them.” 

“ But enough to strike an average of 
injustice. And it is very hard. For 
it is the rich who buy books and who 
take boxes at the theatres, and then they 
find themselves grossly abused ; whereas 
the humble peasant who can scarcely 
read at all, and who never pays more 
than sixpence for a seat in the gallery, 
is flattered, and coaxed, and caressed 
until one wonders whether the source 
of virtue is the drinking of sour ale. 
Mr. Ingram, you do it yourself. You 
impress mamma and me with the belief 
that we are miserable sinners if we are 
not continually doing some act of charity. 
Well, that is all very pleasant and 
necessary, in moderation ; but you don’t 
find the poor folks so very anxious to 
live for other people. They don’t care 
much what becomes of us. They take 
your port wine and flannels as if they 
were conferring a favour on you ; but 
as for your condition and prospects, in 
this world and the next, they don’t 
trouble much about that. Now, 
mamma, just wait a moment——” 

“T will not. You are a bad girl,” 
said Mrs. Kavanagh, severely. “ Here 
has Mr, Ingram been teaching you and 
making you better for ever so Jong back, 
and you pretend to accept his counsel 
and reform yourself ; and then all at once 
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you break out, and throw down the 
tablets of the law, and conduct yourself 
like a heathen.” 

“Because I want him to explain, 
mamma. I suppose he considers it 
wicked of us to start for Switzerland 
to-morrow. The money we shall spend 
in travelling might have despatched a 
cargo of muskets to some missionary 
station, so that——”’ 

“ Cecilia !” 

“ Oh no,” Ingram said, carelessly, and 
nursing his knee with both his hands 
as usual, “travelling is not wicked—it 
is only unreasonable. A traveller, you 
know, is a person who has a house in 
one town, and who goes to live in a 
house in another town, in order to have 
the pleasure of paying for both.” 

“Mr. Ingram,” said Mrs. Kavanagh, 
“ will you talk seriously for one minute, 
and tell me whether we are to expect to 
see you in the Tyrol?” 

But Ingram was not in a mood for 
talking seriously; and he waited to 
hear Mrs. Lorraine strike in with some 
calmly audacious invitation. She did 
not, however; and he turned round 
from her mother to question her. He 
was surprised to find that her eyes were 
fixed on the ground, and that some- 
thing like a tinge of colour was in her 
face. He turned rapidly away again. 

“Well, Mrs. Kavanagh,” he said, 
with a fine air of indifference ; “the last 
time we spoke about that, I was not 
in the difficulty I am in at present. 
How could I go travelling just now, 
without knowing how to regulate my 
daily expenses? Am I to travel with 
six white horses and silver bells, or 
trudge on foot with a wallet ?” 

“But you know quite well,” said 
Mrs. Lorraine, warmly—“ you know 
you will not touch that money that 
Mrs. Lavender has left you.” 

“Oh, pardon me,” he said; “I 
should rejoice to have it if it did not 
properly belong to some one else. And 
the difficulty is that Mr. Mackenzie is 
obviously very anxious that neither Mr. 
Lavender nor Sheila should have it. 
If Sheila gets it, of course she will 
give it to her husband. Now, if it is 


not to be given to her, do you think I 
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should regard the money with any par- 
ticular horror, and refuse to touch it? 
That would be very romantic, perhaps ; 
but I should be sorry, you know, to 
give my friends the most disquieting 
doubts about my sanity. Romance 
goes out of a man’s head when the 
hair gets grey.” 

“Until a man has grey hair,” Mrs, 
Lorraine said, still with some un- 
necessary fervour, “he does not know 
that there are things much more valu- 
able than money. You wouldn’t touch 
that money just now; and all the 
thinking and reasoning in the world 
will never get you to touch it.” 

“What am I to do with it?” he said, 
meekly. 

“Give it to Mr, Mackenzie, in trust 
for his daughter,” Mrs. Lorraine said, 
promptly; and then, seeing that her 
mother had gone to the end of the 
drawing-room, to fetch something or 
other, she added quickly, “ I should be 
more sorry than I can tell you to find 
you accepting this money. You do not 
wish to have it. You do not need it. 
And if you did take it, it would prove 
a source of continual embarrassment 
and regret to you; and no assurances 
on the part of Mr. Mackenzie would be 
able to convince you that you had acted 
rightly by his daughter. Now if you 
simply hand over your responsibilities 
to him, he cannot refuse them, for the 
sake of his own child, and you are left 
with the sense of having acted nobly 
and generously. I hope there are many 
men who would do what I ask you to 
do ; but I have not met many to whom 
I could make such an appeal with any 
hope. But, after all, that is only advice. 
I have no right to ask you to do any- 
thing like that. You asked me for my 
opinion about it——Well, that is it. 
But I should not have asked you to act 
on it.” 

“ But I will,” he said, in a low voice; 
and then he went to the other end of 
the room, for Mrs. Kavanagh was 
calling him to help her in finding some- 
thing she had lost. 

Before he left, that evening, Mrs. 
Lorraine said to him— 

“We go by the night mail to Paris 




















to-morrow night ; and we shall dine 
here at five. Would you have the 
courage to come up and join us in that 
melancholy ceremony ?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “if I may go 
down to the station to see you away 
afterwards.” 

“TI think if we got you so far, we 
should persuade you to go with us,” 
Mrs. Kavanagh said, with a smile. 

He sate silent for a minute. Of 
course, she could not seriously mean 
such a thing. But at all events she 
would not be displeased if he crossed 
their path while they were actually 
abroad. 

“Tt is getting too late in the year 
to go to Scotland now,” he said, with 
some hesitation. 

“Oh, most certainly,” Mrs. Lorraine 
said. 

“JT don’t know where the man in 
whose yacht I was to have gone may be 
now. I might spend half my holiday 
in trying to catch him.” 

“ And during that time you would be 
alone,” Mrs. Lorraine said. 

“TI suppose the Tyrol is a very nice 
place,” he suggested. 

“Oh, most delightful,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“ You know, we should go 
round by Switzerland, and go up by 
Luzern and Zurich to the end of the 
Lake of Constance Bregenz, mam- 
ma, isn’t that the place where we hired 
that good-natured man the year before 
last ?” 

“ Yes, child.” 

“ Now, you see, Mr. Ingram, if you 
had less time than we—if you could 
not start with us to-morrow—you 
might come straight down by Schaff- 
hausen and the steamer, and catch us 
up there, and then mamma would be- 
come your guide. I am sure we should 
have some pleasant days together, till 
you got tired of us, and then you 
could go off on a walking tour if you 
pleased. And then, you know, there 
would be no difficulty about our meet- 
ing at Bregenz; for mamma and [ 
have plenty of time, and we should 
wait there for a few days so as to make 
sure——” 

“ Cecilia,” 





said Mrs. Kavanagh, 
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“you must not persuade Mr. Ingram 
against his will. He may have other 
duties—other friends to see, perhaps.” 

“Who proposed it, mamma?” said 
the daughter, calmly. 

“T did, as a mere joke. But, of 
course, if Mr. Ingram thinks of going 
to the Tyrol, we should be most pleased 
to see him there.” 

“Oh, I have no other friends whom 
I am bound to see,” Ingram said, with 
some hesitation ; “ and I should like to 
go to the Tyrol. But—the fact is—I 
am afraid——” 

“May I interrupt you?” said Mrs, 
Lorraine. “You do not like to leave 
London so long as your friend Sheila is 
in trouble. Is not that the case? And 
yet she has her father to look after 
her. And it is clear you cannot do 
much for her when you do not even 
know where Mr. Lavender is. On the 
whole, I think you should consider 
yourself a little bit now, and not get 
cheated out of your holidays for the 
year.” 

“Very well,” Ingram said, “I shall 
be able to tell you to-morrow.” 

To be so phlegmatic and matter-of- 
fact a person, Mr. Ingram was sorely 
disturbed on going home that evening, 
nor did he sleep much during the night. 
For the more that he speculated on all 
the possibilities that might arise from 
his meeting those people in the Tyrol, 
the more pertinaciously did this refrain 
follow these excursive fancies—“ Jf I 
go to the Tyrol, I shall fall in love with 
that girl and ask her to marry me. 
And if I do so, what position should I 
hold, with regard to her, as a penniless 
man with a rich wife?” 

He did not look at the question 
in such a light as the opinion of the 
world might throw on it. The difficulty 
was what she herself might afterwards 
come to think of their mutual relations. 
True it was that no one could be more 
gentle and submissive to him than she 
appeared to be. In matters of opinion 
and discussion he already ruled with an 
autocratic authority which he fully per- 
ceived himself, and exercised, too, with 
some sort of notion that it was good for 
this clear-headed young woman to have 
od? 
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to submit to control. But of what 
avail would this moral authority be as 
against the consciousness she would 
have that it was her fortune that was 
supplying both with the means of 
living ? 

He went down to his office in the 
morning with no plans formed. The 
forenoon passed ; and he had decided 
on nothing. At mid-day he suddenly 
bethought him that it would be very 
pleasant if Sheila would go and see 
Mrs. Lorraine; and forthwith he did 
that which would have driven Frank 
Lavender out of his senses—he tele- 

phed to Mrs. Lorraine for permission 
to bring Sheila and her father to dinner 
at five. He certainly knew that such 
a request was a trifle cool; but he had 
discovered that Mrs. Lorraine was not 
easily shocked by such audacious expe- 
riments on her good-nature. When he 
received the telegram in reply, he knew 
it granted what he had asked. The 
words were merely “ Certainly—by all 
means—but not later than five.” 

Then he hastened down to the house 
in which Sheila lived, and found that 
she and her father had just returned 
from visiting some exhibition. Mr. 
Mackenzie was not in the room. 

“Sheila,” Ingram said, “ what would 
you think of my getting married ?” 

Sheila looked up with a bright smile 
and said— 

“It would please me very much—it 
would be a great pleasure to me ; and I 
have expected it for some time.” 

“You have expected it ?” he repeated, 
with a stare. 

“Yes,” she said, quietly. 

“Then you fancy you know ” he 
said, or rather stammered, in great em- 
barrassment, when she interrupted him 
by saying— 

“Oh, yes, I think I know. When 
you came down every evening to tell 
me all the praises of Mrs, Lorraine, and 
how clever she was, and kind, I ex- 
pected you would come some day with 
another message ; and now I am very 
glad to hear it ; you have changed all 
my opinions about her, and——” 

Then she rose and took both his hands, 
and looked frankly into his face. 
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“And I do hope most sincerely 
you will be happy, my dear friend.” 

Ingram was fairly taken aback at the 
consequences of his own imprudence. 
He had never dreamed for a moment 
that anyone would have suspected such 
a thing; and he had thrown out the 
suggestion to Sheila almost as a jest, 
believing, of course, that it compro- 
mised no one. And here—before he 
had spoken a word to Mrs. Lorraine on 
the subject—he was being congratu- 
lated on his approaching marriage. 

“Oh, Sheila,” he said, “this is all a 
mistake. It was a joke of mine—if I 
had known you would think of Mrs. 
Lorraine, I should not have said a word 
about it——” 

“But it is Mrs. Lorraine?” Sheila 
said. 

“ Well, but I have never mentioned 
such a thing to her—never hinted it in 
the remotest manner. I dare say if I 
had, she might laugh the matter aside 
as too absurd.” 

“ She will not do that,” Sheila said ; 
“if you ask her to marry you, she will 
marry you. I am sure of that from 
what I have heard, and she would be 
very foolish if she was not proud and 
glad to do that. And you—what doubt 
can you have, after all that you have 
been saying of late?” 

“But you don’t marry a woman 
merely because you admire her clever- 
ness and kindness,” he said ; and then 
he added suddenly, “ Sheila, would you 
do me a great favour? Mrs. Lorraine 
and her mother are leaving for the con- 
tinent to-night. They dine at five ; and 
I am commissioned to ask you and your 
papa if you would go up with me and 
have some dinner with them, you know, 
before they start. Won't you do that, 
Sheila ?” 

The girl shook her head, without 
answering. She had not gone to any 
friend’s house since her husband had left 
London ; and that house above all others 
was calculated to awaken in her bitter 
recollections. 

“ Won't you, Sheila?” he said. “You 
used to go there. I know they like you 
very much. I have seen you very 
well pleased and comfortable there, 
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and I thought you were enjoying your- 
self.” 

“Yes, that is true,” she said; and 
then she looked up, with a strange sort 
of smile on her lips, “ but ‘ what made 
the assembly shine ?’” 

That forced smile did not last long : 
the girl suddenly burst into tears, and 
rose, and went away to the window. 
Mackenzie came into the room ; he did 
not see his daughter was crying. 

“Well, Mr. Ingram, and are you 
coming with us to the Lewis? We 
cannot always be staying in London, for 
there will be many things wanting the 
looking after in Borva, as you will know 
ferry well. And yet Sheila she will not 
go back; and Mairi, too, she will be 
forgetting the ferry sight of her own 
people ; but if you wass coming with 
us, Mr. Ingram, Sheila she would come 
too, and it would be ferry good for her 
whatever.” 

“T have brought you another pro- 
posal. Will you take Sheila to see the 
Tyrol, and I will go with you?” 

- “The Tyrol?” said Mr. Mackenzie. 
“ Ay, it is a ferry long way away, but 
if Sheila will care to go to the Tyrol— 
oh, yes! I will go to the Tyrol, or any- 
where if she will go out of London, for it 
is not good for a young girl to be always 
in the one house, and no company, and 
no variety ; and I wass saying to Sheila 
what good will she do sitting by the 
window, and thinking over things, and 
crying sometimes—by Kott, it is a fool- 
ish thing for a young girl, and I will 
hef no more of it!” 

In other circumstances Ingram would 
have laughed at this dreadful threat. 
Despite the frown on the old man’s face, 
the sudden stamp of his foot, and the 
vehemence of his words, Ingram knew 
that if Sheila had turned round and 
said that she wished to be shut up in a 
dark room for the rest of her life, the 
old King of Borva would have said, 
“Ferry well, Sheila,” in the meekest 
way, and would have been satisfied if 
only he could share her imprisonment 
with her. 

“But first of all, Mr. Mackenzie, I 
have another proposal to make to you,” 
Ingram said ; and then he urged upon 
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Sheila’s father to accept Mrs.“Lorraine’s 
invitation. Mr. Mackenzie was nothing 
loth ; Sheila was living by far too mono- 
tonous a life. He went over to the 
window to her and said— 

“ Sheila, my lass, you wass going no- 
where else this evening ; and it would 
be ferry convenient to go with Mr. In- 
gram, and he would see his friends 
away, and we could go to a theatre 
then. And it is no new thing for you 
to go to fine houses, and see other 
people ; but it is new to me, and you 
wass saying what a beautiful house it 
wass many a time, and I hef wished to 
see it. And the people they are ferry 
kind, Sheila, to send me an invitation, 
and if they wass to come to the Lewis, 
what would you think if you asked them 
to come to your house, and they paid no 
heed to it? Now, it is after four, 
Sheila, and if you wass to get ready 
now 3 

“ Yes, I will go and get ready, papa,” 
she said. 

Ingram had a vague consciousness 
that he was taking Sheila up to intro- 
duce to her Mrs. Lorraine in a new 
character. Would Sheila look at the 
woman she used to fear and dislike 
in a wholly different fashion, and be 
prepared to adorn her with all the graces 
which he had so often described to her ? 
Ingram hoped that Sheila would get to 
like Mrs. Lorraine ; and that by-and-by 
a better acquaintance between them 
might lead to a warm and friendly in- 
timacy. Somehow he felt that if Sheila 
would betray such a liking—if she 
would come to him and say honestly 
that she was rejoiced he meant to marry 
—all his doubts would be cleared away. 
Sheila had already said pretty nearly as 
much as that; but then it followed what 
she understood to be an announcement 
of his approaching marriage, and, of 
course, the girl’s kindly nature at once 
suggested a few pretty speeches. Sheila 
now knew that nothing was settled ; 
after looking at Mrs. Lorraine in the 
light of these new possibilities, would 
she come to him and counsel him to go 
on and challenge a decision ? 

Mr. Mackenzie received with a grave 
dignity and politeness the more than 
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friendly welcome given him both by 
Mrs. Kavanagh and her daughter ; and, 
in view of their approaching tour, he 
gave them to understand that he had 
himself established somewhat familiar 
relations with foreign countries by reason 
of his meeting with the ships and sailors 
hailing from these distant shores. He 
displayed a profound knowledge of the 
habits and customs, and of the natural 
products, of many remote lands, which 
were much further afield than a little 
bit of inland Germany. He represented 
the island of Borva, indeed, as a sort of 
lighthouse from which you could survey 
pretty nearly all the countries of the 
globe ; and broadly hinted that, so far 
from insular prejudice being the fruit 
of living in such a place, a general in- 
tercourse with diverse peoples tended 
to widen the understanding and throw 
light on the various social experiments 
that had been made by the lawgivers, 
the philanthropists, the philosophers of 
the world. 

It seemed to Sheila, as she sat and 
listened, that the pale, calm, and clear- 
eyed young lady opposite her was not 
quite so self-possessed as usual, She 
seemed shy, and a little self-conscious. 
Did she suspect that she was being 
observed, Sheila wondered ; and the 
reason? When dinner was announced 
she took Sheila’s arm, and allowed Mr. 
Ingram to follow them, protesting, into 
the other room; but there was much 
more of embarrassment and timidity 
than of an audacious mischief in her 
look. She was very kind indeed to 
Sheila ; but she had wholly abandoned 
that air of maternal patronage which 
she used to assume towards the girl. 
She seemed to wish to be more friendly 
and confidential with her; and, indeed, 
scarcely spoke a word to Ingram during 
dinner, so persistently did she talk to 
Sheila, who sat next her. 

Ingram got vexed. 

“Mrs. Lorraine,” he said, “you seem 
to forget that this is a solemn occasion. 
You ask us to a farewell banquet ; but 
instead of observing the proper ceremo- 
nies, you pass the time in talking about 
fancy-work, and music, and other ordi- 
nary every-day trifles.” 


“What are the ceremonies?” she 
said. 

“ Well,” he answered, ‘‘ you need not 
occupy the time with crochet-——” 

“Mrs. Lavender and I are very well 
pleased to talk about trifles.” 

“But I am not,” he said, bluntly, 
“and I am not going to be shut out by 
a conspiracy. Come, let us talk about 
your journey.” 

** Will my lord give his commands as 
to the point at which we shall start the 
conversation ?” 

“You may skip the Channel.” 

“T wish I could,” she remarked, with 
a sigh. 

“ We shall land you in Paris. How 
are we to know that you have arrived 
safely ?” 

She looked embarrassed for a moment, 
and then said— 

“Tf it is of any consequence for you 
to know, I shall be writing in any case 
to Mrs. Lavender, about some little 
private matter.” 

Ingram did not receive this promise 
with any great show of delight. 

“ You see,” he said, somewhat glumly, 
“if I am to meet you anywhere, I 
should like to know the various stages 
of your route, so that I could guard 
against our missing each other.” 

“You have decided to go, then ?” 

Ingram, not looking at her, but look- 
ing at Sheila, said “ Yes!” and Sheila, 
despite all her efforts, could not help 
glancing up with a brief smile and 
blush of pleasure that were quite 
visible to everybody. Mrs. Lorraine 
struck in, with a sort of nervous haste,— 

“Oh, that will be very pleasant for 
mamma ; for she gets rather tired of me 
at times when we are travelling. Two 
women who always read the same sort 
of books, and have the same opinions 
about the people they meet, and have 
precisely the same tastes in everything, 
are not very amusing companions for 
each other. You want a little discus- 
sion thrown in 4 





“ And if we meet Mr. Ingram we are 
sure to have that,” Mrs. Kavanagh said, 
benignly. 

“And you want somebody to give 
you new opinions, and put things 




















differently, you know. I am sure 
mamma will be most kind to you, if 
you can make it convenient to spend a 
few days with us, Mr. Ingram.” 

“ And I have been trying to persuade 
Mr. Mackenzie and this young lady to 
come also,” said Ingram. 

“Oh, that would be delightful !” 
Mrs. Lorraine cried, suddenly taking 
Sheila’s hand. “ You will come, won’t 
you? We should have such a pleasant 
party. Iam sure your papa would be 
most interested ; and we are not tied to 
any route—we should go wherever you 
pleased.” 

She would have gone on beseeching 


and advising, but she saw something in ° 


Sheila’s face which told her that all her 
efforts would be unavailing. 

“Tt is very kind of you,” Sheila 
said, “but I do not think I can go to 
the Tyrol.” 

“Then you will go back to the 
Lewis, Sheila,” her father said. 

*T cannot go back to the Lewis, 
papa,” she said, simply; and at this 
point Ingram, perceiving how painful 
the discussion was for the girl, suddenly 
called attention to the hour, and asked 
Mrs. Kavanagh if all her portmanteaus 
were strapped up. 

They drove in a body down to the 
station ; and Mr. Ingram was most 
assiduous in supplying the two travel- 
lers with an abundance of everything 
they could not possibly want. He got 
them a reading-lamp, though both of 
them declared they never read in a 
train. He got them some eau-de-cologne, 
though they had plenty in their travel- 
ling-case. He purchased for them an 
amount of miscellaneous literature that 
would have been of benefit to a hospital 
—provided the patients were strong 
enough to bear it. And then he bade 
them good-bye at least half-a-dozen times 
as the train was slowly moving out of 
the station, and made the most solemn 
vows about meeting them at Bregenz. 

“ Now, Sheila,” he said, “shall we 
go to a theatre ?” 

“T do not care to go unless you wish,” 
was the answer. 

“She does not care to go anywhere 
now,” her father said; and then the 
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girl, seeing that he was rather distressed 
about her apparent want of interest, 
pulled herself together and said, cheer- 
fully— 

“Ts it not too late to go to a theatre ? 
And I am sure we could be very com- 
fortable at home. Mairi, she will think 
it unkind if we go to the theatre by 
ourselves.” 

“ Mairi! ” said her father, impatiently, 
for he never lost an opportunity of in- 
directly justifying Lavender. “ Mairi 
has more sense than you, Sheila, and 
she knows that a servant-lass has to 
stay at home, and she knows that she 
is ferry different from you, and she is a 
ferry good girl whatever, and hass no 
pride, and she does not expect nonsense 
in going about and such things.” 

“Tam quite sure, papa, you would 
rather go home and sit down and have 
a talk with Mr. Ingram, and a pipe, 
and a little whisky, than go to any 
theatre.” 

“What I would do! And what I 
would like!” said her father, in a vexed 
way. “Sheila, you have no more sense 
as a lass that wass still at the school. 
I want you to go to the theatre, and 
amuse yourself, instead of sitting in the 
house, and thinking, thinking, thinking. 
And all for what ?” 

“But if one has something to be 
sorry for, is it not better to think of 
it?” 

** And what hef you to be sorry for?” 
said her father, in amazement, and for- 
getting that, in his diplomatic fashion, 
he had been accustoming Sheila to the 
notion that she, too, might have erred 
grievously and been in part responsible 
for all that had occurred. 

“‘T have a great deal to be sorry for, 
papa,” she said ; and then she renewed 
her entreaties that her two companions 
should abandon their notion of going to 
a theatre, and resolve to spend the rest 
of the evening in what she consented 
to call her home. 

After all they found a comfortable 
little company when they sat round the 
fire, which had been lit for cheerfulness 
rather than for warmth ; and Ingram, at 
least, was in a particularly pleasant 
mood. For Sheila had seized the oppor- 
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tunity, when her father had gone out 
of the room for a few minutes, to say, 
suddenly— 

“Oh, my dear friend, if you care for 
her, you have a great happiness before 

ou.” 

“ Why, Sheila?” he said, staring. 

“She cares for you more than you 
can think—I saw it to-night in every- 
thing she said and did.” 

“T thought she was just a trifle saucy, 
do you know. She shunted me out of 
the conversation altogether.” 

Sheila shook her head and smiled. 

‘* She was embarrassed. She suspects 
that you like her, and that I know it, 
and that [ came to see her. If you ask 
her to marry you, she will do it gladly.” 

“ Sheila,” Ingram said, with a severity 
that was not in his heart, “ you must 
not say such things. You might make 
fearful mischief by putting these wild 
notions into people’s heads.” 

“They are not wild notions,” she 
said, quietly. “A woman can tell what 
another woman is thinking about better 
than a man.” 

* And at I to go to the Tyrol and ask 
her to marry me?” he said, with the air 
of a meek schular. 

* T should like to see you married— 
very, very much indeed,” Sheila said. 

“ Aud to her?” 

“Yes, to her,” the. girl said, frankly. 
“ For Lam sure she has a great regard 
for you, and she is clever enough to put 
value on—on—but I cannot flatter you, 
Mr. Ingram.” 

“ Shall L send you word about what 
happens in the Tyrol?” he said, still 
with the humble air of one receiving 
instructions. 

Yes.” 

** And if she rejects me, what shall I 
do?” 

“ She will not reject you.” 

* Shall I come to you for consolation, 
and ask you what you meant by driving 
me on such a blunder ?” 

“Tf she rejects you,” Sheila said, 
with a smile, “ it will be your own fault, 
and you will deserve it. For you are a 
little too harsh with her, and you have 
too much authority, and I am surprised 
that she will be so amiable under it. 
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Because, you know, a woman expects to 
be treated with much gentleness and 
deference before she has said she will 
marry—she likes to be entreated, and 
coaxed, and made much of ; but instead 
of that you are very overbearing with 
Mrs. Lorraine.” 

“T did not mean to be, Sheila,” he 
said, honestly enough. “If anything 
of the kind happened, it must have been 
in a joke.” 

“Oh no, not a joke,” Sheila said ; 
“and I have noticed it before—the very 
first evening you came to their house. 
And perhaps you did not know of it 
yourself; and then Mrs. Lorraine she is 
clever enough to see that you did not 
mean to be disrespectful. But she will 
expect you to alter that a great deal if 
you ask her to marry you—that is, until 
you are married,” 

“Have I ever been overbearing to 
you, Sheila?” he asked. 

“Tome? Oh, no. You have always 
been very gentle to me; but I know 
how that is. When you first knew me, 
I was almost a child, and you treated 
me like a‘child ; and ever since then it 
has always been the same. But to 
others—yes, you are too unceremonious ; 
and Mrs. Lorraine will expect you to 
be much more mild and amiable, and 
you must let her have opinions of her 
own P 

“Sheila, you give me to understand 
that I am a bear,” he said, in tones of 
injured protest. 

Sheila laughed. 

“ Have I told you the truth at last ? 
It was no matter as long as you had 
ordinary acquaintances to deal with. 
But now, if you wish to marry that 
pretty lady, you must be much more 
gentle if you are discussing anything 
with her ; and if she says anything that 
is not very wise, you must not say 
bluntly that it is foolish, but you must 
smooth it away, and put her right 
gently, and then she will be grateful 
to you. But if you say to her, ‘Oh, 
that is nonsense,’ as you might say to a 
man, you will hurt her very much. The 
man would not care ; he would think 
you were stupid to have a different 
opinion from him ; but a woman fears 
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she is not as clever as the man she is 
talking to, and likes his good opinion ; 
and if he says something careless like 
that, she is sensitive to it, and it 
wounds her. To-night you contradicted 
Mrs. Lorraine about the in those 
Italian words; and I am quite sure 
you were wrong. She. knows Italian 
much better than you do; and yet she 
yielded to you very prettily.” 

“Go on, Sheila; go on,” he said, 
= a resigned air, “‘ What else did I 

0 ? ” 

“Oh, a great many rude things. 
You should not have contradicted Mrs. 
Kavanagh about the colour of an 
amethyst !” 

“But why? You know she was 
wrong ; and she said herself a minute 
afterwards that she was thinking of a 
sapphire.” 

“But you ought not to contradict a 
person older than yourself,” said Sheila, 
sententiously. 

“Goodness gracious me! Because 
one person is born in one year, and one 
in another, is that any reason why you 
should say that an amethyst is blue? 
Mr. Mackenzie, come and talk to this 


girl. She is trying to pervert my prin- 
ciples. She says that in talking to a 


woman you have to abandon all hope of 
being accurate, and that respect for the 
truth is not to be thought of. Because 
a woman has a pretty face she is to be 
allowed to say that black is white, and 
white pea-green. And if you say any- 
thing to the contrary, you are a brute, 
and had better go and bellow by your- 
self in a wilderness,” 

“Sheila is quite right,” said old 
Mackenzie, at a venture. 

“Oh, do you think so?” Ingram 
asked, coolly. “Then I can under- 
stand how her moral sentiment has 
been destroyed ; and it is easy to see 
where she has got a set of opinions that 
strike at the very roots of a respectable 
and decent society.” 

“Do you know,” said Sheila, serious- 
ly, “that it is very rude of you to say 
so, even in jest? If you treat Mrs. 
Lorraine in this way P 





She suddenly stopped. Her father 
had not heard, being busy among his 


pipes. So the subject was discreetly 
dropped, Ingram reluctantly promising 
to pay some attention to Sheila’s pre- 
cepts of politeness. 

Altogether, it was a pleasant evening 
they had ; but when Ingram had left, 
Mr. Mackenzie said to his daughter— 

“ Now, look at this, Sheila. When 
Mr. Ingram goes away from London, 
you hef no friend at all then in the 
place, and you are quite alone. Why 
will you not come to the Lewis, Sheila? 
It is no one there will know anything 
of what has happened here ; and Mairi 
she is a good girl, and she will hold her 
tongue.” 

“ They will ask me why I come back 
without my husband,” Sheila said, look- 
ing down. 

“Oh, you will leave that all to me,” 
said her father, who knew he had surely 
sufficient skill to thwart the curiosity of 
a few simple creatures in Borva. “There 
is many a girl hass to go home for a 
time while her husband he is away on 
his business; and there will no one 
hef the right to ask you any more 
than I will tell them, and I will tell 
them what they should know—oh, yes, 
I will tell them ferry well, and you will 
hef no trouble about it. And Sheila, 
you are a good lass, and you know that 
I hef many things to attend to that is 
not easy to write about——” 

“T do know that, papa,” the girl 
said, “and many a time have I wished 
you would go back to the Lewis.” 

“And leave you here by yourself? 
Why, you are talking foolishly, Sheila, 
But now, Sheila, you will see how you 
could go back with me, and it would 
be a ferry different thing for you run- 
ning about in the fresh air than shut 
up in a room in the middle of a town. 
And you are not looking ferry well, my 
lass, and Scarlett she will hef to take 
the charge of you.” 

“T will go to the Lewis with you, 
papa, when you please,” she said ; and 
he was glad and proud to hear her de- 
cision ; but there was no happy light 
of anticipation in her eyes, such as 
ought to have been awakened by this 
projected journey, to the far island 
which she had known as her home. 
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And so it was, that one rough and 
blustering afternoon the Clansman 
steamed into Stornoway harbour ; and 
Sheila, casting timid and furtive glances 
towards the quay, saw Duncan standing 
there, with the waggonette some little 
distance back, under charge of a boy. 
Duncan was a proud man that day. He 
was the first to shove the gangway on to 
the vessel, and he was the first to get 
on board ; and in another minute Sheila 
found the tall, keen-eyed, brown-faced 
keeper before her, and he was talking 
in a rapid and eager fashion, throwing 
in an occasional scrap of Gaelic in the 
mere hurry of his words. 

“Oh yes, Miss Sheila, Scarlett she is 
ferry well whatever, but there is nothing 
will make her so well as your coming 
back to sa Lewis, and we wass saying 
yesterday that it looked as if it wass 
more as three or four years, or six 
years, since you went away from sa 
Lewis, but now it iss no time at all, 
for you are just the same Miss Sheila 
as we knew before; and there is not 
one in all Borva but will think it iss 
a good day this day that you will come 
back r 

“Duncan!” said Mackenzie, with 
an impatient stamp of his foot, “why 
will you talk like a fuolish man? Get 
the lugyage to the shore instead of 
keeping us all the day in the boat.” 

“Oh, ferry well, Mr. Mackenzie,” 
said Duncan, departing with an injured 
air, and grumbling as he went, “ it iss 
no new thing to you to see Miss Sheila, 
and you will have no thocht for anyoue 
but yourself. But I will get out the 
luggage—oh, yes; I will get out the 
luggage.” 

Sheila, in truth, had but little lug- 
gage with her; but she remained on 
board the boat until Duncan was quite 
ready to start, for she did not wish just 
then to meet any of her friends in 
Stornoway. Then she stepped ashore, 
and crossed the quay, and gut into the 
wagyonette ; and the two horses, whom 
she had caressed for a moment, seemed 
to know that they were carrying Sheila 
back to her own country, from the speed 
with which they rattled out of the town, 
and away into the lonely moorland. 





Mackenzie let them have their way. 
Past the solitary lakes they went, past 
the long stretches of undulating morass, 
past the lonely shielings perched far up 
on the hills ; and the rough and blus- 
tering wind blew about them, and the 
grey clouds hurried by, and the old, 
strong-bearded man who shook the 
reins and gave the horses their heads, 
could have laughed aloud in his joy 
that he was driving his daughter 
home. But Sheila—she sat there as 
one dead ; and Mairi, timidly regarding 
her, wondered what the impassible face 
and the bewildered, sad eyes meant, 
Did she not smell the sweet strong 
scent of the heather? Had she no 
interest in the great birds that were 
circling in the air over by the Barbhas 
mountains? Where was the pleasure 
she used to exhibit in remembering 
the curious names of the small lakes 
they passed ? 

And lo! the rough grey day broke 
asunder, and a great blaze of fire ap- 
peared in the west, shining across the 
moors and touching the blue slopes of 
the distant hills. Sheila was getting 
near to the region of beautiful sunsets 
and lambent twilights, and the constant 
movement and mystery of the sea. Over- 
head the heavy clouds were still hurried 
on by the wind ; and in the south the 
eastern slopes of the hills and the moors 
were getting to be of a soft purple ; but 
all along the west, where her home 
was, lay a great flush of gold, and 
she knew that Loch Roag was shining 
there, and the gable of the house at 
Borvabost getting warm in the beautiful 
light. 

“ It is a good afternoon you will be 
getting to see Borva again,” her father 
said to her; but all the answer she 
made was to ask her father not to stop 
at Garra-na-hina, but to drive straight 
on to Callernish. She would visit the 
people at Garra-na-hina some other 
day. 

The boat was waiting for them at 
Callernish, and the boat was the 
Maighdean-mhara. 

“How pretty she is! How have 
you kept her so well, Duncan?” said 
Sheila, her face lighting up for the first 
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time, as she went down the path to the 
bright-painted little vessel that scarcely 
rocked in the water below. 

“ Bekass we neffer knew but that it 
was this week, or the week before, or 
the next week you would come back, 
Miss Sheila, and you would want your 
boat ; but it wass Mr. Mackenzie him- 
self, it wass he that did all the pentin 
of the boat, and it iss as well done as 
Mr. MeNicol could have done it, and a 
great deal better than that mirover.” 

“Won't you steer her yourself, 
Sheila?” her father suggested, glad to 
see that she was at last being interested 
and pleased. 

“Oh, yes; I will steer her, if I have 
not forgotten all the points that Duncan 
taught me.” 

“And I am sure you hef not done 
that, Miss Sheila,” Duncan said ; “ for 
there wass no one knew Loch Roag 
better as you, not one, and you hef not 
been so long away ; and when you tek 
the tiller in your hand, it will all come 
back to you just as if you wass going 
away from Borva the day before yester- 
day.” 

She certainly had not forgotten ; and 
she was proud and pleased to see how 
well the shapely little craft performed 
its duties. They had a favourable wind, 
and ran rapidly along the opening chan- 
nels, until, in due course, they glided 
into the well-known bay over which, 
and shining in the yellow light from the 
sunset, they saw Sheila’s home. 

She had escaped so far the trouble 
of meeting friends ; but she could not 
escape her friends in Borvabost. They 
had waited for her for hours, not know- 
ing when the Clansman might arrive at 
Stornoway ; and now they crowded 
down to the shore, and there was a 
great shaking of hands, and an occasional 
sob from some old crone, and a thousand 
repetitions of the familiar ‘‘ And are you 
ferry well, Miss Sheila?” from small 
children who had come across from the 
village in defiance of mothers and fathers. 
And Sheila’s face brightened into a 
wonderful gladness, and she had a 
hundred questions to ask for one answer 
she got, and she did not know what to 
do with the number of small brown 
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fists that wanted to shake hands with 


her. 

“Will you let Miss Sheila alone?” 
Duncan called out, adding something in 
Gaelic which came strangely from a man 
who sometimes reproved his own master 
for swearing. “ Get away with you, you 
brats ; it wass better you would be in 
your beds than bothering people that 
wass come all the way from Styornoway.” 

Then they all went up in a body to 
the house ; and Scarlett, who had neither 
eyes, ears, nor hands but for the young 
girl who had been the very pride of her 
heart, was nigh driven to distraction by 
Mackenzie’s stormy demands for oat- 
cake, and glasses, and whisky. Scarlett 
angrily remonstrated with her husband 
for allowing this rabble of people to 
interfere with the comfort of Miss 
Sheila; and Duncan, taking her re- 
proaches with great good-humour, con- 
tented himself with doing her work, 
and went and got the cheese, and the 
plates, and the whisky, while Scarlett, 
with a hundred endearing phrases, was 
helping Sheila to take off her travelling 
things. And Sheila, it turned out, had 
brought with her in her portmanteau 
certain huge and wonderful cakes, not 
of oatmeal, from Glasgow; and these 
were soon on the great table in the 
kitchen, and Sheila herself distributing 
pieces to those small folks who were so 
awe-stricken by the sight of this strange 
dainty, that they forgot her injunctions 
and thanked her timidly in Gaelic. 

“Well, Sheila, my lass,” said her 
father to her, as they stood at the door 
of the house and watched the troop of 
their friends, children and all, go over 
the hill to Borvabost, in the red light 
of the sunset, “and are you glad to be 
home again ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, heartily enough ; 
and Mackenzie thought that things were 
going on favourably. 

“You hef no such sunsets in the 
South, Sheila,” he observed, loftily cast- 
ing his eye around, although he did not 
usually pay much attention to the pic- 
turesqueness of his native island ; “ now 
look at the light there iss on Suainabhal. 
Do you see the red on the water down 
there, Sheila? Oh yes, I thought you 
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would say it wass ferry beautiful—it is 
a ferry good colour on the water. The 
water looks ferry well when it is red. 
You hef no such things in London—not 
any, Sheila. Now we must go indoors ; 
for these things you can see any day 
here, and we must not keep our friends 
waiting.” 

An ordinary, dull-witted, or careless 
man might have been glad to have a 
little quiet after so long and tedious a 
journey ; but Mr. Mackenzie was no such 
person. He had resolved to guard 
against Sheila’s first evening at home 
being in any way languid or monotonous; 
and so he had asked one or two of his 
especial friends to remain and have 
supper with them. Moreover, he did 
not wish the girl to spend the rest of 
the evening out-of-doors, when the 
melancholy time of the twilight drew 
over the hills, and the sea began to 
sound remote and sad. Sheila should 
have a comfortable evening indoors ; 
and he would himself, after supper, 
when the small parlour was well lit up, 
sing for her one or two songs, just to 
keep the thing going, as it were. He 
would let nobody else sing. These 
Gaelic songs were not the sort of music 
to make people cheerful. And if Sheila 
herself would sing for them ? 

And Sheila did. And her father chose 
the songs for her, and they were the 
blythest he could find, and the girl 
seemed really in excellent spirits. They 
had their pipes and their hot whisky 
and water in this little parlour; Mr. 
Mackenzie explaining that although his 
daughter was accustomed to spacious 
and gilded drawing-rooms where such a 
thing was impossible, she would do any- 
thing to make her friends welcome and 
comfortable, and they might fill their 
glasses and their pipes with impunity. 
And Sheila sang again and again, all 
cheerful and sensible English songs ; 
and she listened to the odd jokes and 
stories her friends had to tell her ; and 
Mackenzie was delighted with the 
success of his plans and precautions. 


Was not her very appearance now a 
triumph? She was laughing, smiling, 
talking to everyone ; he had not seen 
her so happy for many a day. 

In the midst of it all, when the night 
had come on apace, what was this wild 
skirl outside that made everybody start ? 
Mackenzie jumped to his feet, with an 
angry vow in his heart, that if this 
“teftle of a piper John” should come 
down the hill playing “Lochaber no 
more” or “ Cha till mi tuilich,” or any 
other mournful tune, he,would have his 
chanter broken in a thousand splinters 
over his head. But what was the wild 
air that came nearer and nearer, until 
John marched into the house, and came, 
with ribbons and pipes, to the very door 
of the room which was flung open to 
him? Nota very appropriate air, per- 
haps, for it was— 

** The Campbells are coming, oho! oho ! 

The Campbells are coming, oho! oho! 

The Campbells are coming to bonny Lochleven! 

The Campbells are coming, oho! oho!” 


but it was, to Mr. Mackenzie’s rare 
delight, a right good joyous tune, and 
it was meant as a welcome to Sheila, 
and forthwith he caught the white- 
haired piper by the shoulder, and dragged 
him in, and said— 

‘*Put down your pipes and come into 
the house, John! Put down your pipes, 
and tek off your bonnet, and we shall 
hef a good dram together this night, by 
Kott! And it is Sheila herself will 
pour out the whisky for you, John; 
and she is a good Highland girl, and 
she knows the piper was never born 
that could be hurt by whisky, and the 
whisky was neffer yet made that could 
hurt a piper. What do you say to that, 
John ?” 

John did not answer ; he was stand- 
ing before Sheila, with his bonnet in 
his hand, but with his pipes still 
proudly over his shoulder. And he 
took the glass from her, and called out 
“Shlainte!” and drained every drop 
of it out to welcome Mackenzie’s 
daughter home. 


To be continued. 
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CHINA’S FUTURE PLACE IN PHILOLOGY., 


“Cnina’s Place in Philology” is the 
name of a book, by the Rev. Mr. 
Edkins, which suggests the title to 
this short paper. That volume deals 
with the Chinese language in the past, 
and its relation to the origin of words. 
The purpose intended by these notes is 
much less ambitious ; instead of tracing 
language back through the dim ages 
that are past, it is here simply pro- 
posed to suggest the probabilities as to 
the future modes of speech among the 
celestials. The past of all language is 
as yet only in a very theoretic state ; 
and in the nature of things all specu- 
lation as to its future must be equally 
so. The ideas to be explained assume 
the continued dominance of a race— 
and one, moreover, which will, by means 
of trade or conquest, remain an influence 
in China ; though of course it must be 
admitted that the continuation of this 
influence is an element of uncertainty 
in the speculation. Still, the writer is 
of opinion that no one who knows 
China, and is acquainted with the 
powers and influences of Westerns in 
the East, will refuse the assumption, 
that not only shall we maintain the 
position we have acquired, but that 
most probably that position will be- 
come stronger; that new ports will be 
opened, and our relations with the 
people become more intimate and 
powerful than ever. 

Taking all this for granted, it is 
proposed to consider the future of that 
strange jargon known as “ Pigeon Eng- 
lish,” a language resulting from the 
meeting of East and West in the ports 
of China. This language, if such it 
may be called, derives its name from 
a series of changes in the word Business. 
The early traders in China made con- 
stant use of this word, and the China- 
man contracted it to Busin, and then 
through the change of Pishin to Pigeon. 


In this last form it still retains its 
original meaning, and people talk of 
whatever business they may have in 
hand as their “ pigeon.” All mercantile 
transactions between the Chinese and 
the Europeans are carried on in this 
new form of speech. Domestic ser- 
vants, male and female, have to learn 
it to qualify themselves for situations 
with the “ Outer Barbarians ;” but the 
newest and most important feature of 
all is, that the Chinese themselves are, 
to a certain extent, adopting this lan- 
guage. ‘This is owing to the fact that 
men of different provinces cannot under- 
stand each other’s dialect. The written 
Mandarin character, however, could be 
read and understood all over China, and 
the provincials used to write what they 
wished to say in this character, and 
could thus manage to do business to- 
gether. But now, if they both should 
happen to know “ Pigeon English,” 
they use it as the means of communi- 
cation. <A lingua-franca was needed, and 
the common necessity has supplied the 
demand. 

It may be premature to call Pigeon 
English a language. It is only the be- 
ginning of -ne. Although facts can be 
expressed py it, it is in a most defective 
condition ; so much so, that an English- 
man, when he first reaches China, is very 
much amused at what seems to him a 
relic of Babel. If it should be his fate 
to remain in the country, he dislikes to 
adopt it; his sense of good manners 
makes it distasteful to him to speak 
such a jargon, for it sounds like making 
a fool of the party addressed. Here we 
get an evidence of the power of growth 
which this infantile speech is possessed 
of, for however reluctant anyone may 
be to speak it, he is foreed by the 
necessity of the case to do so. I was 
only a traveller for a few months in 
China, but I found myself obliged to 
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acquire the habit of speaking what 
seemed to me, at first, nonsensical rub- 
bish. I could not get on without it. 
On my arrival I got a Chinese servant 
—servants in China are all called 
“boys,” in fact this is one of the 
words of Pigeon English: and it is 
scarcely necessary to state that it is 
not derived from the Irish. It is 
usual to breakfast about twelve o’clock, 
and it is customary to have some tea, 
toast, and perhaps an egg served in 
your bed-room when you get up, and 
before dressing. The first morning I 
expressed my wishes on this matter in 
my usual way of talk, and the “boy” 
went off smiling, as if he understood 
my meaning; but as he did not come 
back, I made some inquiries at my 
friends in the house. They asked 
what I said to the “boy,” and I re- 
peated the words as near as I could re- 
collect them, to the effect that I wanted 
some breakfast, and would like it imme- 
diately. I was then told that I might as 
well have talked Greek to him, and 
that I ought to have said, “Catchey 
some chow-chow chop-chop.” Chow- 
chow is understood in this as some- 
thing to eat, and the last double word 
is equivalent to “ quick-quick.” Had I 
been a comic actor, and the ordering 
my breakfast been a farce, it might 
have been possible to feel that I 
was saying the right thing in this 
way. That not being my “pigeon,” I 
felt reluctant to do it; but when eating, 
drinking, and all your wants are found 
to depend upon its use, you soon give 
in; and here is the source of growth 
in the language, and the reason why 
it advances and spreads in China. 
One would suppose that such a mode 
of speaking could only have a tempo- 
rary existence, but these facts are given 
to show that such will not be the case, 
and that there is no chance of its dying 
out. On the contrary, we have the 
Chinese now adopting it among them- 
selves as a means of communication. 
There is nothing new in this; it is 
only history repeating itself. We have 
on record the growth of other languages 
which must have begun under similar 


conditions. A noteable instance of this 
is the language known as Hindostanee, 
Its origin dates from the Mahomedan 
conquest of India. It was named the 
Oordoo, or “camp language,” because 
it grew up in the “camp” of the in- 
vaders. The conquerors and the con- 
quered spoke entirely different lan- 
guages, and as a consequence their 
means of communication at first must 
have been only fragmentary. Each, 
however, acquired broken bits of the 
other’s speech, and time at last welded 
the whole into a language. It has now 
a grammar based on the Hindoo or San- 
scrit, and an ample dictionary, where it 
will be found that about three-fourths of 
the words belong to the language of the 
invading Power. This has long been the 
lingua-franca of India. Many languages 
are spoken there, but this one will carry 
you over nearly the whole length and 
breadth of the country. The pure Farsee, 
or Persian, remained, and is still con- 
sidered the burra-bat, or high-court 
language. Of course the camp might 
jabber any combination of sounds it 
found most suited to its wants, but 
the dignity of a Court could not sub- 
mit to the introduction of such bar- 
barisms. And for the same reason 
Pigeon Engiish would scarcely yet be a 
fit language for St. James’s or Windsor 
Castle. Imagine a Chinese Embassy, 
with the principal personage in it ex- 
plaining to Her Majesty that he is “one 
piecey ambassador; that belongey my 
pigeon. Emperor of China, one very 
muchy big piecey Emperor, &c.” Clearly 
this style of talk is not likely to be used 
for diplomatic purposes for some time. 
Pigeon English is as yet in such a 
very rudimentary form, that to talk of 
its grammar or vocabulary would only 
raise a smile among those familiar with 
it. When you hear it spoken it sounds 
like the utter defiance of all grammar ; 
and yet if we are to remain in the 
country, as the Mahomedans did in 
India; if we are to retain our com- 
mercial camps—and our treaty-ports 
in that country are exactly such—and 
if we, and the Americans at the same 
time, go on extending our commerce, a 
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common language is an absolute condi- 
tion of the case, and this new form of 
speech must progress. Already its 
idiomatic forms are becoming defined 
and understood. Chinese modes of 
expression are curiously mixed with 
English ones. The interrogative form 
is purely Chinese. Suppose you wish 
to ask a man if he can do anything for 
you, the sentence is put, “Can do? No 
can do?” and the reply is given by re- 
peating whichever sentence expresses 
his abilities. It is the same with 
“Understand? No understand?” 
“Piecey” is a word that is largely 
used, and clearly has its origin in our 
own language of commerce which talks 
of “a piece of goods;” but with the 
Chinaman everything is a “piecey.” He 
does not say “one man,” but “one 
piecey man.” There are a few Hindos- 
tanee words in use, such as “ chit,” fora 
letter, “ tiffin,” for lunch, and “bund,” 
for a quay or an embankment. The 
word “Mandarin” is from the Portu- 
guese; “Dios” of the same language 
became “Joss,” and is a well-known 
word in China, Joss-house, or God- 
house—meaning a Temple—being de- 
rived from it. “Savey” is from the 
Portuguese, and is always used as the 
equivalent of “know.” To have, or to be 
connected with, is always expressed by 
“belongey.” If you wish to say an 
article is not yours, you express it thus : 
“That no belongey me ;” or if anything 
is not an affair of yours, you say, “That 
no belongey my pigeon.” This terminal 
ey of “belongey” is one of the forms 
which is peculiar to this new language. 
From it we have “supposey,” “ talkey,” 
“ walkey,” “catchey,” &c. The Portu- 
guese “savey,” which was one of the 
first words in use, may be the original 
root of this form. Many of the words in 
use are of unknown origin. In a num- 
ber of cases the English suppose them 
to ve Chinese, while the Chinese, on the 
other hand, take them to be English. 
“ Chow-chow” is one of these words. 
I heard my own servant tell some of his 
countrymen that “Chow-chow ” was the 
English for “food.” It was on the bank 
of the Yang-tsee, near Nankin; they 


were country people, and as he could 
converse with me, he no doubt seemed to 
them a perfectly safe authority. A good 
many Chinese words are of course used, 
but the bulk of the vocabulary is 
English. 

lt is not very satisfactory to look for- 
ward even to the bare possibility of 
such a caricature of our tongue be- 
coming an established language. Should 
this ever be the result, translations into 
it of our classic authors will become a 
necessity. Shakespeare and Milton 
turned into Pigeon English are fearful 
even to think of. There is a transla- 
tion already in existence from one of 
our dramatists. It begins something 
in this way— 

** My name belongey Norval, top- 

Side galow that Grampian hill My 

Father catchey chow-chow for him piecey 

Sheep,” &c. 

The Missionary “ pigeon” will also in 
due time demand a translation of the 
Bible into this very vulgar tongue. 
Death has many consolations, and to 
the number may be added this new 
one, that before the consummation fore- 
told above can be realized, we will have 
passed away, and our ears will be deaf 
to the hideous result. 

Suppose any book for which you had 
reverence, or even a favourite piece of 
poetry whose words your lips loved to 
repeat—imagine your feelings on hearing 
it converted into something like the fol- 
lowing. Itis a translation of “Excelsior” 
into Pigeon English. It may be necessary 
to explain to those whose education has 
been neglected in this Language of the 
Future, that “ topside” means above, as 
the opposite of “‘ bottomside.” “Galow” 
is untranslatable, but added to “ top- 
side” the phrase becomes exclamatory, 
and it is the nearest equivalent to 
Excelsior. ‘ Chop-chop” means quick- 
quick, but anything such as a stamp, 
monogram, or device, would be called 
a “chop.” “Maskey” is another of 
those words whose origin is unknown. 
It has to do a great deal of duty in 
Pigeon English. In the following it 
means “ notwithstanding.” To “chin- 
chin Joss” is to worship God: to chin- 
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remainder of the piece. The moral, it 
will be noticed, is by the Pigeon-English 
translator. 


chin a person is to salute him. By placing 
the original alongside of the translation 
the reader will easily make out the 


TopsIDE-GALow ! 

That nightey time begin chop chop, 
One young man walkey—no can stop. 
Maskey snow! maskey ice! 
He carry flag wid chop so nice— 

** Topside-galow !” 
Him muchey sorry, one piecey eye 
Looksee sharp—so—ail same my. 
Him talkey largey, talkey strong, 
Too muchey curio—all same gong— 

** Topside-galow !” 


Inside house him can see light, 
And every room got fire all right, 
He lookey plenty ice more high, 
Inside him mouth he plenty cry— 
** Topside-galow ! ” 


Ole man talkey ‘‘no can walk !” 
By’m bye rain come—werry dark, 
‘* Have got water, werry wide.” 
‘* Maskey ! my must go topside ”— 

“ Topside-galow !” 


**Man-man!” One girley talkey he, 
“What for you go topside looksee ?”’ 
And one time more he plenty cry, 


But all time walkey plenty high— 
‘* Topside-galow !” 


‘* Take care! that spoil’um tree young man 
Take care that ice! He want man-man !” 
That coolie chin-chin he good night, 
He talkey “my can go all right.” 

** Topside-galow !” 


Joss-pigeon man he soon begin, 
Morning-time that Joss chin-chin, 
He no man see—him plenty fear, 
Cos some man talkey—he can hear ! 
‘* Topside-galow !” 


That young man die, one large dog see, 
Too muchey bubbery findey he ; 
He hand belong colo—all same ice, 
Have got flag, with chop so nice. 

‘* Topside-galow !” 


W. Simpson. 


EXcELSIOR ! 


The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 
“ Excelsior !” 


His brow was sad ; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 

** Excelsior !” 


In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires = warm and bright ; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
** Excelsior !” 


“Try not the Pass !” the old man said, 
** Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide!” 
And loud that clarion voice replied, 
“ Excelsior !” 


**O stay,” the maiden said, ‘‘and rest, 
Thy weary head upon this breast !” 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered, with a sigh, 
“ Excelsior !” 


‘* Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch ! 
Beware the awful avalanche !” 
This was the peasant’s last good-night ! 
A voice replied, far up the height, 
** Excelsior !” 


At break of day, as heavenward 

The pious monks of St. Bernard 

Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the = air, 
‘ ox! 


A traveller, by the faithful hound, 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still ping in his hand of ice 
That er, with the strange device, 
* Excelsior!” 


ior !”” 


MORAL. 


You too muchey laugh! What for sing ? 
I think so you no savey what thing ! 
Supposey you no b’long clever inside, 
More better you go walk topside ! 

** Topside-galow !” 





SPANISH LIFE AND CHARACTER IN THE INTERIOR, DURING 
THE SUMMER OF 1873. 


LETTER I. 


EnGuisn people, who glean their ideas 
of Spanish life and character from a 
sojourn at Madrid or Malaga, Gibraltar, 
or Seville, know strangely little of the 
real state of education and social life in 
the less-visited towns of the interior. 
When I arrived at Gibraltar on my 
way to the secluded town from which I 
write, I was warned not to attempt to 
return to Cadiz, as the line was cut, and 
that city “in a state of siege.” Malaga 
was “in a condition very little better.” 
However, I went on by sea to Malaga, 
hardly knowing—indeed, I should say, 
very doubtful whether or no I should 
be able to take train into the interior. 
At Malaga, the first token of “La 


Republica Democratica Federal” was 
a string of red-capped Voluntarios, 
who had taken the place of the ordi- 


nary Customs officials. They boarded 
our steamer, headed by their captain, 
and with fixed bayonets marched up to 
the breakfast-table on deck to confer 
with our captain. They seemed but 
ill armed, and wore no uniform, save 
the scarlet flannel cap, peaked over 
the eyes, of which every shop window 
was full. Some had old fowling-pieces, 
some Enfield rifles, some the Snider. 
They seemed restless, and haggard, and 
indeed, one of them told me, as we 
smoked a cigarette together, that he 
was dissatisfied with his Government, 
his faith—in a word, with everything. 
Our captain, a hearty Englishman, who 
did not like arms at his breakfast-table, 
good-humouredly asked them to “ unfix 
bayonets.” This the poor fellows did, 
after a moment’s demur, with a hearty 
laugh. Afterwards, I met these same men 
at the Custom House, and they passed 
my luggage unopened, in remembrance 
No. 169,—vo, xxix. 


of our cigar and chat together, and be- 
haved most courteously. This was my 
first introduction to the Intransigentes. 
Next day, two thousand Malaguanese 
Voluntarios, who had been to proclaim 
the independence of Seville, entered the 
town, preceded by their band, and four 
cannon. ‘They, too, were ill armed, and 
only distinguished from civilians by the 
red cap; they promenaded the street in 
triumph for some time, and at a bugle call 
dispersed at once, each man going to his 
own home. In two hours Malaga was 
quiet as ever, and not an armed man 
seen in its streets. The only active 
measure taken on that day was the 
issuing of the order for every Nun to 
leave her convent in twenty-four hours, 
which time of grace was readily extended, 
at the request of the English and Ameri- 
can Consuls, to six days. 

Starting up-country, vid Cordoba, I 
was reminded only too sadly of the un- 
happy state of sunny, beautiful Spain. 
The corn, over-ripe, was ungathered in ; 
at each small station stood, with fixed 
bayonets, a couple of Guardas Civiles. 
No words of mine can describe the 
alternate beauty and savage grandeur 
of the route from Malaga to Cordoba. 
From Malaga to Alova, the wild semi- 
cultivated, slopes stretched out far as- 
eye could see, reminding one, here 
and there, of the’ Wiltshire Downs on a; 
grand scale ; but at Alova, a lovely town 
of some 8,000 people, the fertile plains 
of Andalusia Abaga (Andalusia the 
lower) suddenly spread around us in 
all their beauty, lit up by the beams of 
the morning sun—the orange, the vines 
crowning slope after slope, the full 
palm-tree, and the olive-patches dotting 
the landscape far and near ; field after 
field separated by hedges of prickly 
pear, and groups of aloes here and there, 
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completely enchained and fascinated 
heart and soul, and one forgot the sor- 
rows of one’s new country, and her 
strife and her bloodshed, in looking on 
her beauty and her grace. 

Suddenly all was changed—vineyards, 
olives, trees, were all but as a dim mist 
of blue far behind, and we had entered 
on a scene of more savage grandeur than 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, or the Tyrol. 
Nothing can exceed the grandeur of the 
country, after crossing the Guadalhorce 
near Bogantes Station. Far and wide 
there is nothing but naked rock ; you 
look up, peak after peak of granite towers 
up above the line and cuts its rugged 
way into the deep clear blue, while to 
your left, seen here and there through 
the holes of the rock, the Guadalhorce, 
increased and fed by one cascade after 
another, foams and dashes along over its 
huge granite boulders. The line goes 
through tunnel after tunnel in swift 
succession, until the far-famed viaduct 
at Bogantes is passed at a foot’s pace. 

The chief spot of interest is the 
“ Hoyo,” or gorge, with the river foam- 
ing at its side as just described. This 
magnificent scenery is but a short dis- 
tance from Bogantes station, and is called 
here “the pass of the Guadalhorce.” It 
is hardly more than fifty miles from 
Malaga, and I can only wonder that the 
artist's hand and pencil are not busy here 
year by year, where all is so intensely 
new, and almost untrodden ground. 

Let me pass on to the end of my 
journey. The road, save for the beauti- 
ful ridge of the Sierra Morena, just 
tinged by the setting sun ; and the silver 
Guadalquivir—winding among its here 
treeless hills—was treeless, barren, and 
devoid of. beauty. Late at night I ar- 
rived at my destination, and was only 
too glad to turn off to rest. 

What struck me most, at first, was the 
wretched state of the streets, which is 
common to the towns of the interior ; 
they have no pavement, but have at 
some remote period been “pitched” with 
huge stones, many of which have gone, 
leaving holes a foot deep. All travelling 
is accomplished on horse ordonkey-back : 
or in springless mule carts, which jolt 


one to pieces. These carts are covered 
with bamboo canes, with a sacking at 
each end ; the bottom is simply a piece 
of ordinary matting stretched over the 
iron bars that join the wheels. But, to 
say truth, there ¢s hardly any communi- 
cation between town and town. Villages, 
country houses, farm-houses absolutely 
have no existence, owing to the unsafe 
state of the country. The farmers live 
in the towns, and gather their wheat and 
garvancos (a sort of pea) into the camera, 
or attic, at the top of the house. 
Walking out the next morning, I 
heard in the distance the well-known 
strains of the Marseillaise, played in the 
most lively way by a brass band, and 
presently a tiny coffin, swung between 
four boys, came round the corner: the 
coffin of a little fair-haired child of some 
seven summers, laid out in blue paper, 
with a glass lid to show its peaceful face 
A crowd of boys, cutting capers, singing 
and shouting, ran before it, while close 
behind, at a swinging pace, and playing 
their loudest and liveliest, came the band 
I had heard; behind them, four abreast, 
walked fifty or sixty young men, chiefly 
of the mining or artisan class. This cere- 
mony is peculiar to this part of Spain, 
and has only existed since the Republic 
was formed. It is called a “civil funeral.” 
The ceremony is simple enough ; the 
band (of advanced Republicans) marches 
to the house whence the funeral is to 
come, and forms in a semicircle around 
the door, with all the followers; they 
then march to the cemetery, play one 
last lively Republican air, in token that 
the innocent has gone to a better coun- 
try, and is safe “‘en manos de Dios,” leay- 
ing the little flimsy coffin on one of the 
stones, until the grave digger can find 
time to inter it. The law in other days 
was, that no funeral should take place 
without a priest, but this was repealed 
by the Republic, and permission given 
to all to bury with or without a religious 
ceremony. It is sad, I must confess, to 
witness such a spectacle ; it is a defiance 
of the religion of their fathers, from men 
who absolutely have no faith at all to 
cling to in its place. Strangely enough, 
I have never seen a grown-up person 
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buried with a civil funeral. The most 
striking part of a Spanish funeral, is 
the number of those who follow. Every 
friend of the bereaved family, every dis- 
tant relation, those in the same street, 
and all who knew the dead man, leave 
their work and follow him to his last 
resting-place. No women ever follow; 
no special mourning seems to be used. 

A few days after my arrival I was 
introduced to the Mayor of the town, 
himself an Intransigente, but not an 
ultra-red. Here is the blot of the 
Spanish Republic, that there “are Re- 
publicans and Republicans ;”’ the mode- 
rates are divided, the ultras are di- 
vided, and they will not, even in face of 
the ruin of their country, unite. This 
man, intransigente himself, saw the 
danger to our town from his advanced 
brethren of the same order—men who 
live in the mountains of the Morena, 
whose one idea is equality of property, 
and the dividing of their country into 
countless small “cantones,” or states, 
and who descend on any town at will, 
—which is ungarrisoned,—and simply 
demand and receive from the frightened 
inhabitants any sum they choose to 
name. I should say that during the 
summer our town had absolutely no 
garrison at all. The Alcalde, to his 
honour be it spoken, equipped and 
armed, and kept at his own expense, 
some three hundred Voluntarios, to de- 
fend the property of his fellow towns- 
men, English and Spanish, from the 
descent of the insurgents. Nightly 
they walked the town, and guarded the 
threshing floors from fire. One night 
the rumour was spread “the Intransi- 
gentes from the Sierra are in the town.” 
Yes. They had descended to the num- 
ber of fifteen or twenty, and were 
drinking in the very fonda I had occu- 
pied a few nights before. They had 
come to levy contributions, and to 
proclaim our town an independent 
canton, You, in England, would have 
taken them prisoners at once, with a 
force of three hundred men to support 
you. We, however—that is, our authori- 
ties—did no such thing. Let me tell 
you what befell them. 


At midnight the Voluntarios marched 
down to the fonda: armed they were 
to the teeth ; behind them followed a 
string of mules and donkeys. At one 
o’clock that morning some fifteen or 
twenty men on beasts of burden, 
guarded on each side by a string of 
red-capped Voluntarios, marched out of 
the town, and were taken to a spot 
twelve miles off, and—shot ?—no—but 
simply told to dismount, and not enter 
our city’s walls again! I asked one of 
the authorities why this was so? “ Why,” 
said he, gravely, and sadly, “for aught I 
know those very men’s party may hold 
the reins of government to-morrow, and 
some of them being men of position, 
may themselves be liberated, and hold 
office.” “And then?” said lL “ Why, 
then, where would I be ?” 

This little visit of gentlemen from 
the Morena, however, bore fruit after- 
wards, in a way we little expected. 
One night I passed at twelve o’clock 
up the dark and silent street in which 
the barracks of the Voluntarios stood. 
I had always been glad to see the gleam 
of their sentry’s bayonet, and the red 
tips of their cigarillos, as the guard sat 
waiting for any fire or other emergency, 
and smoked the night away. To-night 
the barrack-door was closed ; the sentry 
absent; the barracks deserted. I could 
not think what it meant. Next morn- 
ing the town was in a ferment. The 
main body of our trusty defenders, arms 
and all, had marched boldly through 
the streets the evening before, openly 
announcing their intention to join the 
Intransigentes in the Sierra, and once 
more our town was undefended. 

A strange picture then presented it- 
self. Spanish families, in some cases, 
sent for their employés, from olive farm 
and mine, to come in nightly to the 
casas, and act as body guards. In the 
house next to my own, some twenty 
men armed sat throughout the night 
around and within the casa of their 
master, and drove away alarm with 
frequent copas de vino, and the tinkle 
of guitar, as light feet danced the 
fandango until morning dawned. Arms 
were carried by hundreds in the streets 
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and the Plazza; journeying outside the 
walls was at an end. 

One morning, I was standing at the 
open window, looking out on the olive 
groves and withered plains, waiting for 
breakfast, and enjoying the cool morn- 
ing air; suddenly, the maid who had 
gone for the fruit and bread for our 
early meal, entered the room with out- 
spread hands, “ What is the matter 
now?” I asked. “ Mucha génte, mucha 
génte en la Plazza,” was her excited 
answer, pointing out of window 
towards the olive groves. Scanning 
the avenues with my glass, I saw a 
little band of sixty or eighty men 
under arms. These were none other 
than our friends who had deserted a 
few nights before. Finding provisions 
run short in the Sierra, they had made 
a descent at early morn on the Plazza 
(where the market is held), and taken 
ample stores of bread, fruit, and meat ; 
and were now almost within gun-shot of 
the town, calmly smoking their cigarillos 
and dividing the spoil. 

Seven or eight hours after, a flying 
column of General Pavia’s army, some 
2,000 strong, bringing back peace to 
Andalucia, passed over the very spot 
where the deserters had stood, and 
entered the town, to restore order! 
They had come, flushed with victory, 
from the storming of Seville. Next 
day an edict went forth that all fire- 
arms should be delivered to the troops, 
under pain of punishment ; the soldiers 
entered any disaffected house, and two 
mule-carts, piled with our townsmen’s 
arms, went away with the troops. 

I can hardly tell you how far behind 
the age, in civilization, are these towns 
of the interior. The streets unpaved 
and unlighted, save here and there 
with an oil lamp; children up to the 
age of nine and ten constantly running 
about the streets stark-naked,—not how- 
ever girls; in a town of thirty thou- 
sand people not a single book-shop, the 
only books, chiefly of a religious order, 
being procurable once a year at the 
“feria,” or annual fair. It may amuse 
you, however, to know that the first 
three books that met my eye were 
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translations of Scott's “Guy Mannering,” 
the Bible (in Spanish, of course), and 
a copy of “ Regula Clari.” Again, people 
talk much of Spanish ladies; and cer- 
tainly the higher classes are in some 
cases very beautiful, and in their 
graceful mantillas, trailing dresses, and 
stately walk have no equal, but they 
are strangely uneducated, and their 
musical powers very slender ; still, 
the Spanish women, as a rule, are 
good, really religious, very affectionate 
mothers, very generous friends. But 
there are no schools, and hardly any 
governesses, so how can they learn? 

Let me here, as one who is neither 
Carlist nor Republican, nor a bigot in 
religion, but who simply wishes well to 
a country where he has received kindness 
from all parties, pay a passing tribute to 
the large-heartedness of the Spaniards, 
A few weeks since I was in a difii- 
culty, and appealed to a passing stranger, 
a Spanish fondista (hotel-keeper) for 
help. The help required was readily 
and freely given, and, as I shook the 
hand of my generous friend at parting, 
I thanked him warmly for his help, 
and inquired who and what he was. 
‘Never mind what I am,” was the 
ready answer ; “ Protestant or Catholic, 
Republican or Carlist, you stood in need 
of help, and we are brothers because we 
are Christians.” 


LETTER II. 


You cannot think how entirely dif- 
ferent Spanish domestic life is from 
what it is in England, nor would you 
credit it were I to tell you how rough 
and rude is the life of the lower—how 
ephemeral and purposeless the pursuits 
of the higher-classes. 

Let us take a glimpse of family life 
in the middle class. The Spanish 
houses are built chiefly of the hard but 
porous sand or iron-stone, quarries of 
which abound in the interior; they 
have some ten or twelve rooms, all of 
which are paved with stone, or large 
tiles, for in this country of dust and 
burning heat—the thermometer has 
varied from 87° to 95° throughout the 
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summer—no carpets seem to be used, 
save just in one room, in the heart of the 
wiuter. The stable is at the back of the 
house, and horses, mules, and carriages 
all pass through the hall just as do the 
inmates of the house. I have often been 
taking a “refresco” with the sefior and 
his sposa in the hall, and we have had 
to move the little table to let the servant 
and his mules pass through! Every 
morning the “‘creada,” or Spanish maid- 
servant, takes her watering-pot, and 
carefully lays the dust, and cools the 
room with an abundant sprinkling of 
aqua fresca. Atearly morn the master 
rises, and his little cup of chocolati, an 
egg, and a slice of melon await him in 
the sala, or large sitting-room—to Eng- 
lish eyes a most comfortless place ; very 
large, stone-flagged, with a few massive 
chairs, walls painted in the rudest way, 
and one large table in the midst. The 
rooms, owing to the heat, are always 
kept darkened by means of closed 
shutters throughout the day: some of 
the windows have glass, some not: but 
all are strongly protected, without ex- 
ception, by a strong cage of massive iron- 
work outside, The seiiora has her choco- 
lati in her bedroom, at the open window, 
enjoying the fresh morning breeze. 

All the Spaniards rise as a rule at five 
or six in the summer to enjoy the only 
enjoyable time of the summer day ; at one 
o'clock they have dinner—the comida 
—and after that follows the two hours’ 
siesta ina darkened room, Evening then 
draws on, the delicious night-breeze 
rises and blows freshly from the hills, 
and the ladies go out in groups to the 
alamedo for the passao, or walk. Such 
is the Spanish lady’s day. She has, 
however, her creadas to look after: and, 
above all, her dresses to make, or super- 
intend, and her graceful mantilla to 
arrange. It is quite a striking sight to 
pass down the streets from six to eight 
at night, and see the graceful carriage of 
the head, and the stately upright walk 
of the Spanish ladies, with their long 
white dresses trailing behind them in a 
cloud of dust : how they manage to walk 
over the rough, unpaved, uneven streets 
without a trip is a mystery. At about 


ten all retire to rest, to rise up refreshed 
for another uneventful day. 

As regards the master of the house, 
he really seems to have but one interest 
in life, and that is, Politivs. He may 
ride out to view his olive farm, or his 
mine: and you will certainly meet him 
in his shop, his casino, or his friend’s 
casa, smoking the inevitable cigarillo, 
and chatting, or making a bargain. 
But there is absolutely no reading of 
any sort, not even a book of the calibre 
of a three volume novel. Politics, poli- 
tics are everything to him, and of politics 
he seems never to tire. I was but yester- 
day talking with a friend here, a profes- 
sional man, one who would give up all 
for the sake of “ hiscause,” and during the 
whole weary evening we seemed to have 
nothing incommon. At last I bethought 
myself of the unfailing subject, and 
said, “ What is your opinion of Senor 
Castelar’s enforcing the penalty of 
death again?” In a moment all was 
changed : his look of utter apathy had 
given place to the keenest enthusiasm, 
and knocking the cigarillo out of his 
mouth, he said, with flashing eyes, and 
flushed cheeks, “ Castelar is a states- 
man, a poet, and an orator; he knows 
and says that, in desperate cases, despe- 
rate remedies must be applied; so he 
does right for awhile to enforce once 
more capital punishment in our army ; 
for me, I am a Republican of Republic- 
ans, and I consider capital punishment 
opposed to the true spirit of Christianity. 
I desire nothing for my country but to 
see her sons free; free to serve their 
God as they like, as their unfettered 
conscience tells them ; freedom in their 
families ; freedom from slavery in their 
colonies ; that is the wish of Heaven ; 
that is my wish also.” 

You will say, what, then, are the plea- 
sures of the Spaniards? I asked that 
question too, and received for answer, 
shooting in the “sierra” ; a pic-nic in the 
“campo”; the annual “ ferias” (fairs) ; 
and the “bano del rio” (river bath). 

It was a piping hot evening in July 
last, and we were all in this house 
fairly exhausted with the long un- 
broken drought and heat, when my 
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friend said, “ Let us join the ladies to- 
morrow, and get a bath in the river.” 
The thought of any change to break the 
monotony of daily life, especially by 
the coolness of a bathe in the Guadal- 
quivir, was tempting, and I thankfully 
accepted the proposal. We had a long 
ride (three miles) across the “ campo,” or 
open country, to get to the river, so it 
was arranged that we should ride down 
thither at sunrise, four o’clock, the fol- 
lowing morning, the sefioras going in a 
springless covered cart before us. 
Before the sun broke into view we 
were in the saddle, after swallowing a 
glass of aquadiente, a kind of cognac 
and aniseed, the spirit of the Interior. 
I shall never forget the wildness of 
the ride. The morning was quite grey, 
and a chilly air blowing from the hills, 
as we passed outside the town walls, 
and entered upon the threshing-floors. 
These threshing-floors are simply strips 
of dusty land where the corn is brought 
and threshed ; day by day, all round the 
town, the unmuzzled oxen are seen 
treading out the corn ; and boys driv- 


ing tiny little carriages, with wooden 


spikes, among the rich full ears, 
round and round the floor; as soon 
as all is threshed it is stored in sacks, 
and carried into the camera, or granary, 
at the top of each house ; and the piga, or 
loose straw-chaff, piled up for the horses’ 
and mules’ provender, for Andalucian 
horses know no taste of hay. As we 
passed the floors, the guards, gun in 
hand, were slowly rising up, like ghosts, 
from their bed of straw, rubbing their 
eyes, and lighting their cigarillos. These 
men, who are generally old dependents 
of the owners, live all day and night 
on the floors, and one of them 
told me his health was better in the 
two months of that duty than all the 
year round. Huge dogs, too, were shar- 
ing in the duties of the guards, barking 
at our early footsteps, but never pre- 
suming—so well were they trained—to 
cross over the boundary line of their 
own “ floor.” 

The ride across the “campo,” or 
open country, was not uninteresting. 
It consists here of far-stretching wastes 


upon wastes, treeless but not barren, 
for corn, and peas, and oats have 
been reaped therefrom in ovr months 
of May and June, There are no sign- 
posts ; and the roads are mere tracks, 
which the fierce rains of winter ob- 
literate. They are knee-deep in fine 
dust, and, unless careful, you step into 
a “crack” and sprain your ancle. The 
only objects of interest I saw were the 
enormously high thistles, often twelve 
or fourteen feet high, covering what 
were just now corn-fields ; and a cloud 
of white vultures from the Sierra 
Morena alighting to breakfast on the 
carcase of an ox which had dropped 
dead. The only persons we passed were 
the men and women with their donkeys, 
laden with fruit for the early morning's 
market in the plazza, who saluted us, 
one and all, with sleepy looks of won- 
der, and the inevitable Spanish saluta- 
tion, “ Vaya usted con Dios ”—Anglicé, 
“ Good-bye—God be with you, on your 
journey.” 

At last the three weary miles of dust 
and thistles was over, and the beauti- 
ful, silver Guadalquivir—here not far 
from its source—showed before and 
beneath us. Just as we came within 
sight of its silver windings the haze of 
grey and purple broke away from the 
sierra, and you saw in a moment the 
cloud turn into a jagged edge of dark 
brown rugged hills, and the whole river 
and landscape become one mass of hot 
crimson light. Just as 1 was gazing at 
the barren magnificence of the pros- 
pect, my companion called out, “ Mind 
where you are riding to!” and as I 
looked sharply round, I saw that we 
had got on to a narrow sloping path, 
not five feet wide. On the right rose 
up great boulders of granite rock ; far 
above, half shut out, was the sky of 
fast-deepening blue ; on my left was a 
tremendous chasm, the bed of a moun- 
tain torrent now dry, sixty to two hun- 
dred feet in sheer depth, running down 
to the “rio!” 

At last we were at the river; and for 
the first time I stood on the banks 
of the far-famed Guadalquivir. Our 
bathing-place and our method were as 
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follows : First we unsaddled our horses, 
put a halter on them, and gladly they 
plunged into our bathing-place to enjoy 
the bath. I stood still to see the place. 
A magnificent view it was. A few miles 
in front, stretching farther than eye could 
reach, lay the serrated edges of the 
Sierra Morena. In the river bed all was 
fertile and green ; and all along its peace- 
ful banks, and overhanging its waters, 
were the beautiful rose-pink oleanders, 
the “lilies of the valley” of well-loved 
story. An old mill-house, with its 
clumsy wheel, and a couple of pome- 
granates, shaded one corner of this part 
of the river, and under their shade, 
sitting up to their shoulders in the 
water, on the huge round boulders of 
which the bottom of the river is com- 
posed, were groups of Spanish ladies ! 
Truly it was a pretty sight. They sat, 
as though on chairs, clothed to the neck 
in bathing gowns of the gaudiest colours 
—red, grey, yellow, and blue; and, hold- 
ing in one hand their umbrellas, and 
with the other hand fanning themselves, 
they formed a most picturesque group. 

Just above them we were fain to un- 
dress, and tumble in ; and we too, like 
them, sat down on the boulder chairs 
(the river was not above four to five feet 
deep), and lazily allowed the fast-flowing 
yellow stream—it is fu// of iron and 
sulphur—to soothe our skin and nerves, 
and give us strength and coolness. 

I thought the bathing promiscuously 
was enough ; but suddenly I heard 
shouts on the further bank, and a crowd 
of muleteers and mules came down the 
rocky incline, for their morning’s bath. 
In a moment two of the men were un- 
dressed, and mules and men struggling 
about in the yellow water. I narrowly 
escaped being struck with the front 
hoof of one of the former. They, like 
ourselves, sat in the cool current for 
one hour, then slowly left the rio, and 
crawled up the bank. For ourselves— 
ladies and men—we spread our “ man- 
tas” (rugs) on the sandy bank, and 
slowly dressed, 

“ Will you not bathe once more this 
summer,” said-I to a Spanish lady. 
** No, indeed not,” was the answer. “I 
have had my baths up to the odd 


number.” What her especial odd 
number was I know not; but all the 
Spaniards have a fixed number of 
baths, beyond which they think it 
wrong to go; and in all cases it must 
be, they believe, for health’s sake, an 
odd number ! 


LETTER III. 


Let me recur for a moment to two 
points already mentioned. 

Since giving the description of a cere- 
mony which is common to a very few 
towns in the interior, and is called a 
“civil funeral,” another, equally signi- 
ficant, has come under my notice. Like 
the before-mentioned, it is confined, I 
fancy, to the lower orders and those 
of very extreme opinions—it is a cere- 
mony known as a “civil christening.” 
The sympathisers march, as before, with 
their brass band to the house of the 
newly-born infant, and, after playing a 
succession of Republican tunes over it, 
the spokesman of the party names it by 
some expressive name, as “ Liberty,” or 
“ Equality,” and the like. With this 
the ceremony is complete. The signi- 
ficance of such a proceeding, as pointing 
out the march of things, is only too 
painfully obvious. The mockery of 
calling it a “Christening” is almost 
calculated, were it not too sad a subject 
to joke upon, to provoke a smile. Speak- 
ing to a Spaniard on this subject, she 
said: “Why, I said to these people, 
‘You can never make a child a Christian 
by playing a tune over it,’ and the 
listeners merely smiled.” 

The next point to which I recur is 
the Spanish love for politics. It may 
be interesting to give a short account, 
while on this subject, of some of the 
tiny photographs, sold at two or three 
pence apiece, with which, during a 
horse-fair lately held at a town in the 
interior, the sides of the booths were 
studded. Here is one: A group of 
gentlemen, in full dress, are standing 
round a female figure with flaming 
torch in one hand and a sword in the 
other—“ Liberty.” Around her head 
is a halo of lustre, and above it the 
words “Espaiioles! el rey es impossible.” 
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On her breast is a shield with the in- 
scription — 


‘* Goherno del pueblo por el pueblo. 
Hombre libre en Ja familia. 
Familia libre en el municipio. 
Municipio libre en la provincia. 

Nacion libre en la humanidad. 
Vivan los derectios del hombre.”’ 


Underneath the feet of Liberty lie a 
crown and sceptre shattered to pieces, and 
tied to her waist are two lion cubs; on 
their scarves being written “Down with 
capital punishment!” “Down with 
slavery!” Among the knot of gentle- 
men the well-known features of Emilio 
Castelar and Pi y Margall are easily 
distinguishable. Surely such little things 
as these, trivial as they may seem, show 
that the heart of this once great nation 
is panting and yearning for that freedom 
to which she has too long been a stranger, 
in religious as well as in civil affairs. 

The other photographs are of a coarser 
nature. In one, Spain is represented as 
a starving gipsy-hag, shivering on the 
ground; at her back the palace of 
Madrid in flames. A frame of nine- 
pins, each one having for its top the 
head of some Republican statesman, 
stands on her right hand, while Carlista 
and Intransigente are vieing with each 
other in knocking them over—‘ one, 
two, three, down!” Some of the photo- 
graphs publicly exhibited in the street, 
both of a political and of other charac- 
ter, were so grossly coarse and indecent 
that they would have been criminal in 
England. Notably so some of the late 
tucen Isabella. 

And now let me come to the ower 
classes and to the Spanish character—two 
subjects closely allied ; for nowhere so 
well-defined and marked are the out- 
lines of Spanish character as in her 
wholly uneducated masses, 

The dress of the lower classes is very 
varied and picturesque. The women 
wear a short skirt of some gaudy colour, 
especially gaudy on holidays; a red, 
yellow, or snowy-white handkerchief 
over the head, which forms their only 
protection (save their magnificently thick 
tresses of bound-up hair) against the 
burning, almost tropical sun. Generally 





they have small, well-formed feet and 
hands, on the latter of which one or 
two massive brass or silver rings are 
seen; on some of these I have noticed the 
simple word “Recibiado” (“ Received”), 
on others “ No me olbides” (“ Forget 
me not”), while others again wear a 
ring with the image of the saint on 
whose day they were born. These rings 
can be bought at the various “ ferias,” 
or annual fairs, for sums varying from 
two pence up to two shillings. 

The dress of the men consists of a 
coloured shirt, a short jaeket, and a pair 
of coarse woollen trousers. They do not 
wear boots, as a rule, but sandals bound 
with string round the ancle: these 
sandals are of unbleached leather. Many 
of the women wear sandals of esparto 
grass, costing about fourpence ; many, 
again, are barefoot. 

There are, however, two articles of 
dress without which no man’s toilet is 
complete—the “ manta,” or rug, used at 
home to sleep in, and as a covering from 
rain, or a bed, when on a journey ; and 
the “faja,” or waist-helt, pronounced 
“facea.” This last is wholly indispen- 
sable: a muleteer, gardener, miner, or 
bricklayer would gladly do his day’s 
work without his “sombrero,” or thick 
felt pork-pie hat, but without his “ faja” 
it were useless to expect it. Let me 
describe this necessary article of cloth- 
ing. It is a long piece of very thin 
cloth, in length about eight feet, in 
width about nine inches; in colour, 
always bright scarlet, black, or crimson. 
One end is tucked into the trousers 
just at the waist, it is then wound round 
and round the waist tightly, forming an 
elastic bandage about nine or ten inches 
wide, the remaining end is tucked in 
tightly, and then the “faja” is complete. 
The support of this to the back, loins, 
and abdomen is marvellous, and whe- 
ther your calling foree you to walk, 
ride, lift, sit upright, or dig, it is 
equally a comfort. Once get used to 
it, and you cannot dispense with it. 
The cheapest of these costs about four 
pesetas (a peseta is equal to tenpence), 
and a silk one about four dollars. These 
are worn in many cases by the better 
classes also. 
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Nor is this the only use of the “ faja.” 
It serves as the be/t for the revolver 
and knife, which are carried by every 
Spaniard—(“ Why do you carrya knife?” 
I asked of a very intelligent Spaniard, 
and the answer was a very significant 
one, “I do not know whom I may 
meet”)—and in its ample folds the 
little purse, is kept concealed. 

The poorer class of Spaniards carry 
the whole of their worldly goods about 
with them; the richer keep all their 
wealth concealed about their house. In 
the towns of the Interior no one makes 
use of a bank: if you ask the reason, 
and remind them that they lose interest, 
a Spanish gentleman will say, “ Yes, but 
that is better than to lose the principal.” 

No Spanish labourer ever walks out- 
side his door without his knife, and 
those who can afford it carry a revolver 
too. The knives are clasp-knives, open- 
ing with a spring, so as not to close with- 
out the spring being purposely loosened, 
when once opened ; in shape they are 
exactly like the scimitar of old, but 
taper towards the point, and for about 
the two dast inches are two-edged. 
Some of them, evidently made solely 
for the purpose of fighting, are a foot 
long in the handle and as much in the 
blade. Such an one was bought, out 
of curiosity, by an acquaintance of mine 
at a fair not long since. On reaching 
his house, he opened it in the presence 
of his creada, or maid-servant: truly it 
was a hungry, hideous-looking weapon ; 
it seemed to thirst for blood. The poor 
creada shook her head. “ Ah,” she said, 
“ Seftor, Sefior; a few years back, in the 
good old times, you would have had five 
years at Cuba for being in possession of 
such a weapon.” 

This is true enough : and the law to 
which she referred is, I believe, still 
unrepealed, but in these days of (almost) 
utter licence and anarchy, these knives, 
—generally with the motto on the 
blade, “ Viva la Republica democratica 
federal”—are sold by the thousand, 
openly, in every street and market- 
place. An ordinary one, used either for 
stabbing or for eating, is from four to 
six inches long in the handle, and as 
much in the blade. 


The Spaniards have regular duels 
with these knives : and a well-matched 
pair of duellists will cut and thrust for 
ten minutes, each turning aside the 
thrusts of his adversary on his “ som- 
brero,” or thick felt hat. Some men 
are great adepts, and are known to have 
killed two, and even three adversaries, 
though the crime may not have been 
brought home to them. 

A short time ago a man was carried 
into the hospital badly hurt by a stab. 
One of the official guards of the town 
examined the wound, and shook his 
head, sagely : “I know well enough,” 
said he, “whose hand dealt that 
thrust.” On being asked, he said he 
knew by the character and disposition 
of the stab, and the spot where it was 
aimed at, whose practised hand had 
been at work. 

While on the subject of knives, I 
must be allowed to make a still further 
digression. 

There is a wide-spread impression 
among Englishmen, that the knife is 
a weapon used always by stealth, and 
one that needs no skill. This is far 
from being the truth, or, at least, the 
whole truth. The general run of things 
when the knife is used is this :—Two 
men have a quarrel : words wax higher 
and higher ; they repair to a little road- 
side venta, and drink a copa or two of 
vile wine. This heats their passion still 
more: they repair outside the house, 
knives are drawn, sombreros taken off. 
Both receive several cuts, and at last 
one falls mortally wounded. Asa rule, 
the Spanish use of the knife is not “a 
stab in the dark and run away ” affair. 
It is a quarrel between two men, both 
of whom are on the alert. In times of 
festivity, such as the annual fairs, it is 
no uncommon thing for as many as 
nine or ten men to be carried off to 
hospital, mortally ‘wounded. 

Once more I recur to some of the 
other habits of the lower classes. 

Their fare is the very simplest. 
Bread and fruit, and fruit and bread, 
with nowand then, for the men, a “copa” 
(wineglass) of Val de peiias (the rough 
red wine of the country), is the staple 
of their sustenance. The only thing 
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about which the Spaniards, high and 
low, are really particular, is their 
water. 

In a country where the women drink 
nothing whatever but agua (water) from 
year’s end to year’s end, and the men 
little else, it is quite necessary to have 
that little good ; and good it is, in all 
cases. Go into the poorest hut, only 
tenanted by a few wood-cutters or itine- 
rant miners, and ask for a cup of water, 
and the little “ jarro,” or porous four- 
mouthed water-jar, will be unhooked 
from the peg where it hangs in the 
sun, and you will have a drink of the 
purest, coldest water, from the choicest 
spring—water perhaps brought from a 
distance of three miles by the water- 
carrier. Only be sure you hold the 
jarro up above your head with both 
hands, and pour the water down your 
throat in a refreshing stream, for your 
manners are voted simply indecent if 
you touch the brim with your lips. 

As regards education, the lower 
classes have absolutely none. Seventy 
per cent can neither read nor write. 
There are no schools to speak of in the 
Interior: even for the higher classes 
there are no governesses, and it is no 
uncommon thing to find a well-born 
lady not very well up to writing a letter. 
The lower orders are, of course, grossly 
superstitious. Fortune-tellers abound. 
There is, however, a vast deal of natural 
courtesy, natural wit, natural intelli- 
gence. Uncultured and uneducated as 
he is, the Spanish poor man has the man- 
ners of a thorough gentleman. Go to the 
lowest road-side “‘venta” (public-house), 
and elbow your way amid the throng 
who are drinking their vino tinté, and 
you will find a courtesy and a kindness 
to which an English roadside tavern is 
a stranger. The space you need will be 
cleared ; your bad Spanish will be in- 
terpreted by some bystander for you ; 
the “copa” of wine will be freely offered 
you (for your Spanish peasant is very 
generous), and the inevitable cigarillo 
will be offered you ere you leave. You 
will then be politely helped on to your 
horse, and receive, in a chorus, the 
usual viaticum, “‘ Vaya usted con Dios,” 
from one and all. 


Again, the poor Spaniard is witty, 
though he Aas no education. From the 
time of Sancho no one enjoys a joke so 
thoroughly as he. 

A Spanish boatman, of the lowest 
class, had picked up a smattering of 
broken English. As he rowed me across 
the ferry, he asked for a light for his 
cigarillo, and when I handed him one 
of my last Bryant and May’s patent 
safety matches, looking at its colossal 
and substantial stem, he said, “ Hnglish 
INDEED—/Jine-growing timber — regular 
deals.” I afterwards learnt that he had 
been unloading “deals” with some of 
my countrymen. 

Another instance is this. A poor 
little cat the other day tumbled into 
my well, a depth of forty feet. With 
the assistance of the servant, I got 
her out. On telling the man-servant 
of all the trouble we had had, and how 
rejoiced I was at the skill of his fellow- 
servant, “La salvadora de los gatos” 
(the saviour of the cats), he said, “‘ Yes, 
you could only have done one thing 
better than get her out—leave her in.” 

Again, as to the intelligence of the 
lower classes, they have a theory, and 
they illustrate it in practice, that you 
can tell every person’s character by his 
eye and gait, and in their estimate of 
human character they rarely fail. Their 
perception partakes quite of the marvel- 
lous. Witness this instance. 

Some little time ago two men were 
caught by the officials and charged 
with a robbery upon a large scale. As 
is usually the case in Spain, they were 
interrogated first by the lowest of the 
officials ; both men stoutly swore they 
knew nothing whatever of it. The 
official scanned with a keen scrutinizing 
glance the bold, reckless faces of the two 
men before him, and then said, “Take 
this (pointing to one) outside for a few 
minutes till I come to speak to him ; 
then,” added he, aside, “ I have a MEDI- 
CINE that will make Aim tell us all: as 
to the other, he is that sort of man that 
you can never get anything out of.” He 
afterwards went out and administered 
to the one outside a good sound thrash- 
ing with a hazel-rod, and after a few 
strokes the hero confessed his own guilt 
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—a fact the truth of which was abun- 
dantly proved afterwards by other and 
further evidence. The other man, who 
subsequently received a tremendous sen- 
tence, after being clearly proved guilty, 
refused to acknowledge his own guilt, 


receivers, though his half-pardon was 
made conditional upon his so doing. 

I will endeavour in my next lciter to 
commence with that most striking of 
all Spanish domestic arrangements in 
the lower classes—the care of the 


and would not disclose the name of the 


daughter until her marriage. 


To be continued. 





MADEIRA. 


How strangely on that haunted morn 

Was from the West a vision born, 
Madeira from the blue! 

Sweet heavens! how fairy-like and fair 

Those headlands shaped themselves in air, 
That magic mountain grew ! 


I clomb the hills ; but where was gone 
The illusion and the joy thereon, 
The glamour and the gleam ? 
My nameless need I hardly wist, 
And missing knew not what I missed, 
Bewildered in a dream. 


And then I found her; ah, and then 
On amethystine glade and glen 
The soft light shone anew ; 
On windless labyrinths of pine, 
Seaward, and past the grey sea-line, 
To isles beyond the view. 


"Twas something pensive, ’twas a sense 
Of solitude, of innocence, 

Of bliss that once had been ;— 
Interpretress of earth and skies, 
She looked with visionary eyes 

The Spirit of the scene. 


Oh not again, oh never more 
I must assail the enchanted shore, 
Nor these regrets destroy, 
Which still my hidden heart possess 
With dreams too dear for mournfulness, 
Too vanishing for joy. 





ELODIA. 


O sudden heaven! superb surprise ! 
O day to dream again! 

O Spanish eyebrows, Spanish eyes, 
Voice and allures of Spain! 


No answering glance her glances seek, 
Her smile no suitor knows; 

That lucid pallor of her cheek 
Is lovelier than the rose ;— 


But when she wakens, when she stirs, 
And life and love begin, 

How blaze those amorous eyes of hers, 
And what a god within! 


saw her heart’s arising strife, 
Half eager, half afraid ; 

paused; I would not wake to life 
The tinted marble maid. 


But starlike through my dreams shall go, 
Pale, with a fiery train, 

The Spanish glory, Spanish glow, 
The passion which is Spain. 


a ee ee ee ee en ee a a. a! 





MY TIME, AND WHAT I'VE DONE WITH IT. 


BY F, C, BURNAND, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE NEW HOME—LADY COLVIN—FARE- 
WELL TO HOLYSHADE—PROSPECTIVE 
AND RETROSPECTIVE—AUNT CLYM ON 
THE SITUATION—UNCLES HERBERT AND 
VAN—MRS, CAVANDER’S COMPLAINTS— 
ALICE COMBERWOOD—SUSPICIONS. 


Miss CavanpER married my father the 
day after the dinner-party, to an account 
of which important ceremony the pre- 
vious chapter was devoted, and, on 
the decease of my grandmother, the 
Dowager, which happened six months 
after my father’s second marriage, Lady 
John Colvin obtained her social step, 
and became Lady Colvin. 

My first instincts had been only too 
true. My stepmother began her rule 
by being excessively polite to me, and, 
as it seemed to the uninitiated, going 
out of her way to make me comfortable 
and happy. If she discouraged the visits 
of my young companions at our house, 
it was done so gently as to afford me 
no opportunity for an open rupture 
without my putting myself, in the eyes of 
my relatives, and of course and specially 
of my father, utterly in the wrong. 

She was glacial. She had less sense 
of humour than any woman I have ever 
met ; and, apart from her school-girlish 
education, and her proficiency at the 
piano, she had very scanty acquaintance 
with any subject in the literature or art 
of either the past or the present. I 
have before said she was an influence in 
the house. Exactly. I felt she was 
there, somewhere, probably watching 
me in a cat-like manner; and I knew 
that whatever I did which might not 
be precisely in accordance with her 
notions, would be immediately dis- 
covered, and would be certainly fol- 
lowed by some sort of punishment. 


Then I was deprived of the society of 
Holyshadian friends. My amusements 
were to be gradually curtailed, if not 
absolutely stopped. Formerly I had 
done as 1 liked at home ; now I was to 
be made aware that my selfishness must 
be made to yield to her selfishness. 

The servants curried favour with her 
and neglected me. Restrictions were 
being placed upon me for the first 
time in my life, just at the very 
moment when they were being re- 
moved from the companions of my own 
age. Had I not been brought up “to 
be a man,” and forced prematurely into, 
as it were, the perfect freedom of 
bachelorhood—for, as I have shown, 
nothing short of this had I enjoyed as 
a boy—I should not have found the 
restraint put upon my actions by the 
presence of a stepmother so unbearable. 
But my wings were to be clipped when 
my companion fledgelings were preparing 
for flight. 

I left Holyshade after an affecting 
interview with Dr. Courtley, who pre- 
sented me with a handsomely bound 
copy of Hallam’s Constitutional History 
in two volumes, and with great tact 
and delicacy, acquired by long prac- 
tice, pretended to occupy himself with 
something out of doors which he could 
only see from the recess of the win- 
dows of his study, while I deposited 
on his drawing-room, or dining-room 
table, an envelope containing ten, or 
fifteen pounds, in notes. 

Good heavens! ten or fifteen pounds 
—for what? Why should I have had to 
give my father’s fifteen pounds to Dr. 
Courtley? For flogging me? Well, he 
had only had that pleasure twice, and 
that would have been dearly bought, in- 
cluding the birch itself—to which, such 
was the tradition, any swished Holy- 
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shadian had a right after his swishing 
—at fifteen pounds. The charge for a 
“ swishing,” including the birch to be 
given to the Swishee, was, I have always 
understood, five shillings. It was, I 
believe, regularly charged in the bill, 
but the apple-twigs were not bestowed 
on the boy after the punishment. They 
should have been made into the sem- 
semblance of a laurel wreath. I sup- 
pose the birches were among the per- 
quisites of Dr. Courtley’s servant. In 
the course of My Time [ regret much 
wasted money, whether mine by earn- 
ing or by inheritance, but I have never 
got over that leaving gift of fifteen 
pounds to Dr. Courtley, and the other 
ten to my tutor. Why should they have 
been fee’d on my going away? Had 
not they been already well paid, both 
of them? What was that fee for? Had 
they either of them any power to detain 
me if I had not given them this money, 
or was it to console them for the loss 
of so delightful a companion as myself? 
They lost many equally delightful com- 
panions about that time, and must have 
been overwhelmed by such substantial 
consolations. Some idea lurked in my 
mind that Dr. Courtley would give it 
me back, or offer to share it with me, or 
at all events appear very grateful for so 
handsome a present. Not a bit of it. 
He lisped out— 

“T with you ev’wy prothpewity in 
your future caweer. Gvod bye.” 

That was all I got for fifteen pounds. 
A good wish in a stereotyped formula. 
Perhaps, when I had retired, he quickly 
opened the envelope to see if the in- 
closed fee was in notes or a cheque. 

I paid something more to old Phidler, 
Dr. Courtley’s shuffling pantaloon of a 
servant, to carve my name on one of 
the panels of Upper School, as a memo- 
rial of My Time at Holyshade. Most 
Holyshadians left their mark in this way. 

With a university career before me, it 
becam» necessary to examine my posi- 
tion. This I had to do for myself, and 
shape my own course. 

At that renowned seat of learning, 
Holyshade College, Learning, as far as 
I was concerned, had sat remarkably still. 


Her ladyship seemed to have been asleep. 
She has, I imagine, bestirred herself since 
then. What gifts was I bringing away 
with me of her bestowing ? 

Well, I could make Latin verses d la 
mode de Gradus ad Parnassum, and had 
a respectable acquaintance with Virgil, 
Ovid, Horace, Homer, and their talented 
assistants—I mean their translators. I 
was well up, as are all Holyshadians, in 
quantities: the Holyshadian maxim with 
regard to verse-making having been, in 
my time, “ Quantity, not quality.” 

In Greek I had never felt any interest, 
and the beauties of the Greek drama 
had never been pointed out to me. 
I knew enough of the language to 
pass an examination in the. Anabasis, 
if the examination did not venture 
upon details. I had the usual Holy- 
shadian knowledge of “ Derivations,” 
and in construing was not likely to 
take de by itself and translate it baldly 
as “but.” And what else? Nothing, 
except that I could play a first-rate game 
of Fives, was fond of “football at 
the wall,” could row, swim, and play 
billiards. As to moral and religious 
training, I have already stated how 
much we had of that, and just so much 
I carried away; the amount being 
rather less than what I had brought 
with me. Of the value of either time 
or money I knew nothing, except that 
both could be spent pleasantly, and 
the more one had of both, the greater 
the enjoyment of existence. With Eng- 
lish literature I was better acquainted 
than most boys of my age, in consequence 
of the bias given to my taste by my 
early friendship for Austin Comberwood. 
He started me with Scott’s novels, and 
after that, read everything and anything 
within my reach. 

But when I heard from Austin that 
a candidate for undergraduateship at 
Bulford must undergo a preliminary 
examination, and that this was far from 
easy, my valour oozed away, and I de- 
cided for the sister university of Cow- 
bridge, where I was given to understand 
the studies were eminently mathemati- 
cal, which had the attraction for me of 
being an entirely new branch of learning. 
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There was, too, another inducement, 
and that was the prospect of an easy life 
at a private tutor’s, away from the home 
now ruled over by Lady Colvin. My 
father gave me my choice, and I chose 
Cowbridge University, taking care to 
point out to him, at the same time, that 
I was, as yet, neither old enough nor 
learned enough in mathematics, to be 
entered on the books of Tudor College. 
My father consulted Cavander on this 
subject, as he now did on everything, 
and the result was that a private tutor 
was found for me, far away in the 
country, who was to take me under his 
care for a year or so, in order, to state 
it plainly, that I might make up for 
some of the time lost at Holyshade. 

The Cavauders, brother and sister, 
governed my father’s house both in and 
out of the City, and I was not aware, 
until later, that by this time Colvin and 
Cavander was the name of the firm. 

The marriage did not seem to have 
brought my parent unalloyed happi- 
ness. He gave more parties, I believe ; 
and Lady Colvin worked to restore 
him to that position in society which 
he ought long ago to have held. 
The Colvin title was like a horse’s trap- 
pings, hung up in a damp room and 
allowed to rust for want of use; Lady Col- 
vin had at once taken it down, and had 
commenced polishing bit and bridle, for 
Sir John was to be put through his paces 
and made to move in his proper circle. 
So far she was right, and in this respect 
my father had been undoubtedly wrong. 

“ Wrong !” exclaimed my aunt Clym ; 
“‘yes, and my brother has not gone the 
best way to set himself right. He never 
could take good advice”—by this she 
meant her own—‘“ but was too fond of 
trusting anyone who'd only flatter him 
enough.” 

My aunt seemed to feel a kind of 
pleasure now in making these remarks 
in my presence. As to the Cavander 
family, she was inveterate against them. 

‘Tf ever there was a man I thoroughly 
distrusted,” said my aunt Clym, “Cavan- 
der is that man. His sister is not so 
clever as he is—that’s the only difference 
between ’em. I pity that unfortunate 


piece of putty, his wife; but as to him, 
I wouldn’t believe him on his oath, not 
if he took it on the Bible.” 

Uncle Van fidgetted, and looked at my 
uncle Herbert, to see what he would say. 

“T don’t think that form of swearing 
would offer any obstacle to him, if he 
thought it worth his while to take an 
oath,” observed Uncle Herbert, languidly. 
He considered Cavander a sharp fellow, 
but Uncle Herbert’s formula being 
“ Speak of a man as you find him,” he 
had always taken very good care to find 
every man so that he could be well 
spoken of. 

Everybody was, or might be, useful to 
Herbert Pritchard. He did not envy his 
neighbour’s carriage, horses, yachts, and 
so forth, but looked upon these luxuries 
as kept for his, Uncle Herbert's, use. 

“Tf.” he said, “you can’t afford to 
keep these things yourself, take care to 
make yourself agreeable to those who 
do keep them. If you can’t belong to 
all the best London clubs, the next best 
thing is to have friends in every one of 
them.” 

Cavander had been useful to him in 
a small way in the City, and Uncle 
Herbert had been assisted by him to the 
few odd pounds, that are to be picked 
up by City fladneurs, who keep their 
eyes and ears open and are ready to 
take good advice on the spur of the 
moment. 

Uncle Van was not fond of Cavander, 
but, being of a fishy nature, he was in- 
capable of strong emotion, and had 
found, by experience, that it was gene- 
rally safer, and more conducive to 
domestic comfort, to follow his wife’s 
lead, in likes and dislikes. 

Aunt Clym did not care how freely 
she spoke out her mind before me. I had 
told her how I could not get on with my 
stepmother, and in spite of what Aunt 
Clym had said to me on the eve of 
the marriage, she had not, since then, 
ever counselled me to try. The Van 
Clyms gradually left off visiting at our 
house, and a coldness sprang up between 
my father and his sister, which ended 
in the suspension of all friendly inter- 
changes. I used, of course, to go and see 
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my cousins, for the Clym family now sided 
with me, and considered me as decidedly 
and most unwarrantably injured in my 
rights. 

“ You'll see what will happen,” said 
Mrs. Clym, oracularly, to her husband : 
“one of these days there'll be an ex- 
posure, and the wicked will cease to 
prosper.” 

Uncle Van intimated pleasantly to me 
that he hoped he, personally, should 
not lose by the cessation of the wicked’s 
prosperity. 

“ Your uncle makes jokes on those 
things,” said my aunt, austerely, “but—” 

“TI do not make jox, my dear,” pro- 
tested Uncle Van. It was true, he did 
not. 

My aunt went on, addressing him— 

“You trust your money where you 
think it safe. You will see. I am 
glad, for the children’s sakes, that mine 
cannot be touched. I would not put it 
in Mr. Cavander’s power to speculate— 
for speculate he does, and would lead 
you into it, too—not if he was twenty 
times the respectable man he appears 
to be, and five hundred times over 
again my brother's partner.” 

Uncle Van looked at me with a 
frightened air. I had accompanied 
him into the City the day before, and 
had heard him giving Cavander a 
commission. 

“You shoot not mention what I too 
in the City,” he said to me afterwards. 

“T haven’t said a word about it to 
Aunt,” I told him ; but I think he had 
lost faith in me. Fortunately, on this 
occasion he did take his wife’s advice, 
and as the breach between the two 
families widened, so Uncle Van visited 
the office only at rare intervals, and his 
transactions with Cavander became less 
and less frequent, until they ceased 
altogether. 

I was welcomed, too, by Aunt Clym, 
because I brought news to her about 
Mrs. Cavander, who often came to our 
house, and whom I generally discovered 
in tears. 

She would speak te anyone and 
everyone of her sorrows. 

“You know,” she would say, after 


walking with me from our house to 
Mrs. Clym’s, and talking to me all the 
way on her one subject and in invari- 
ably the same style, “James is very 
clever, and I can never expect to be as 
clever as he is. He is very handsome, 
too, and I feel that I am not equal to 
other women whom he meets in society, 
I know he doesn’t wish me to go about 
with him.” 

“T should like to hear Mr. Van Clym 
saying such a thing as that to me,” said 
my aunt, bristling up. “But you 
really ought to insist upon Mr. Cavan- 
der not going without you.” 

“1 can’t insist,’ returned the feeble 
woman ; “ how can I?” 

Aunt Clym gave herself a little 
shake, as though she would have liked 
to perform a similar operation, only 
with greater violence, on Mrs. Cavander, 
just to shake her into action. 

Here I interposed. I had heard Mrs. 
Cavander’s Jeremiads, and they had 
by this time no interest for me, and 
obtained no sort of sympathy from 
her sister-in-law, now my stepmother, 
who evidently considered her a fool 
who was treated according to her 
deserts. The object of my visit was 
simply to say good-bye to the Clyms, 
as I was off to Ringhurst Whiteboys 
on a short stay, previous to my going 
to my private tutor’s, where it had 
been arranged I was to make up for 
that portion of My Time which I had 
lost at Holyshade, and to prepare my- 
self for the university. 

“Miss Comberwood is considered 
very clever,” Mrs. Cavander suddenly 
commenced. 

“Yes, I believe so,” I said, feeling 
that I was beginning to blush. 

I was at the blushing age. It is a time 
when we do not care to sail under false 
colours, when, at the word of command, 
we display our flag, and acknowledge 
under what queen we are serving. At 
this season the face of a boy is like the 
graduated thermometer, with a heart 
for a bulb, and blood for mercury ; you 
can mark off love, sin, shame, mirth, 
anger, on his face as certainly as you 
can the mean between zero and the 
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highest temperature on a Fahrenheit 
scale. 

I had corresponded with Alice while 
at Holyshade, and no one knew of it, 
at least so I thought, except her brother 
Austin. The disparity of our ages was, 
I suppose, in my opinion more than 
equalized by the superiority of the male 
over the female. Of course I could not 
have formulated this, but I fancy some 
such feeling underlies all these juvenile 
affairs of the heart. It is always 
Thumbling and the Princess. In after- 
life, if a Thumbling marries a Glum- 
dalea, it is ten to one that the latter is 
his most obedient slave, and perhaps 
tyrannical Thomas Thumb whops her 
unmercifully. 
go into this question then, and it 
has no place here without travelling 
out of the record of this history. 

“Miss Comberwood has stayed with 
you often, hasn’t she?” asked Aunt 
Clym. 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Cavander. It 
was a heavy, dull, stupid sigh. 

“‘ She is very clever, and James likes 
talking with her,” continued Mrs. 
Cavander, with a whimper in her voice 
expressive of utter helplessness. “ They 
talk of things that I really do not under- 
stand, though I try very hard to.” 

“Your stepmother,” said my aunt, 
turning to me, ‘told me Miss Comber- 
wood was going to be married. Have 
you heard ?” 

“T think I have,” I answered. 

I remembered Holyshade and Sir 
Frederick Sladen. I was indignant 
with him on the Verneys’ account, for 
I had not forgotten the picnic, and 
Nurse Davis’s speech on that occasion. 

I did not wish, however, to prolong 
my interview with the two ladies, nor 
did they offer any opposition to my 
withdrawing, as they evidently had still 
got a good deal to say to one another 
which my aunt would rather I should 
not hear, though as to Mrs. Cavander, 
she, poor babbling soul, would not have 
been offended had the butler, footman, 
and all the domestics been summoned 
as an audience of her woes. 

Austin Comberwood had by this time 
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However, we did not‘ 


returned to England. He had sent me a 
long letter, concluding with the invita- 
tion to Ringhurst Whiteboys, of which 
I was now about to avail myself. His 
brother Dick was at Woolwich, reading 
for the Army. Alice was at home. 
No obstacle was placed in my way by 
Lady Colvin, who was probably as 
pleased at my departure as I was myself. 
Her objection to ,the presence of my 
schoolboy friends at our house, I should 
now say at her house, was a polite 
method of hinting that my room was 
preferable to my company; and as I 
was now placed under such restraints 
as made my former free-and-easy enjoy- 
ment of life in town impossible, I was 
only too glad to seize every opportunity 
of absenting myself, as much as I could, 
from the place which I could no longer 
regard as my home. 

My father, too, seemed to shirk me 
as much as, at Holyshade, we had 
shirked masters when out of bounds. 
As yet my stepmother had not interfered 
with my father’s financial arrangements 
in my regard, which had always been 
of a most openhanded character, and I 
felt that now he was paying me for 
being quiet and keeping out of the way. 

Of business, of economy, of the value 
of a shilling, except in stamps for let- 
ters, I still knew nothing. Of such 
matters I had been studiously kept as 
ignorant as were the Egyptian neo- 
phytes of the sacred mysteries of Isis. 

Other youths of my age could not, 
so they told me, run to this or that 
expense, because their allowance would 
not permit it; and this I was unable to 
understand, When Austin Comberwood 
informed me that his father had given 
him two hundred and fifty pounds a year 
for his university career, out of which he 
was to pay everything, and not to bring 
home a single bill, I-considered Austin 
a very lucky fellow, and nothing would 
thenceforth satisfy me but a similar 
allowance. The distinction between 
Austin’s and my view of this sum was, 
that he rightly considered it as intended 
for necessaries in the first place, and 
luxuries if possible, whereas | placed 
luxuries before necessaries, which | could 
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have allowed to take care of themselves, 
like the pounds in the old proverb ; and 
where Austin, with a bag of sovereigns, 
would have carefully calculated the cost 
of every day in the year, I should have 
played the game of life with sovereigns 
for counters, and spent them all in one 
day, or one hour, under the firm con- 
viction that there were not only more, 
but plenty more, in the bank whence 
these were issued, and which would re- 
fuse my father nothing. 

That I should have adopted this 
view was scarcely my fault, though it 
was, as events proved, undoubtedly my 
misfortune. From the first, even from 
Nurse Davis, I had always been led to 
believe my destiny to be cast among 
the richest, and the Colvin City 
mine inexhaustible. When my Aunt 
Clym expressed her annoyance with 
me for consorting with the Verneys, 
when afterwards she had reasoned with 
her brother on his abdication of the 
family dignity, and of his choosing his 
companions from a society beneath that 
in which he was born to move, she 
never failed to allude to the resources 
at his command, with which she used 
to say he might do so much good, and if 
he liked, repurchase the old Colvin 
estates, and make a name in Parliament. 
But my father preferred the City for 
himself, and entertained such ideas of 
his son’s future as Aunt Clym would 
have had him act upon for his own. 
Strangely enough, he saw how fitting 
this career was for another Colvin 
Baronet, but declined the honour for 
himself. He was to be the last of the 
line in business, and I was to be the 
first of the modern race on whom the 
State was to shower its rewards. I was 
certainly not qualifying for Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and of any profession 
I had no notion except what I had 
derived from Austin when he had some- 
times spoken of being aclergyman. I 
had seen a good deal of clergymen as 
masters at Holyshade, and they were as 
other men, their title to our reverence 
being, not in their ecclesiastical, but 
in their scholastic dignity. I looked 
forward to the day when, as an under- 


graduate I should be entitled to wear a 
college cap and gown, in which costume, 
it seemed to me, I should be as good a 
clergyman as any one of them. 

At Holyshade, as I have before re- 
marked, 1 had seen something of the 
Army, and barrack-life had no attrac- 
tion for me, as it appeared, save for 
the uniform, so uncommonly like Holy- 
shade life at “my Tutor’s” over again, 
with just a thought more liberty for 
smoking. 

Nearing the critical age of seventeen 
Thad no sort of bias. I had begun, 
partly in consequence of the change at 
home, to be restless and fond of wander- 
ing. The course of my education had 
gone far towards “ making a man of 
me ;” that is, such a man as my father 
had contemplated, and as I have before 
described in this record ; but the intro- 
duction of a stepmother had suddenly 
braced me up to look out into the world, 
and act for myself. In this discon- 
tented frame of mind I went down to 
Ringhurst, which after the chill of our 
household was like walking out of a 
dank cave into the warm sunlight. 

A change had come over Alice. Her 
brother had noticed it on his return. 
Her enthusiasm for ornate services, and 
her fondness for discussing any eccle- 
siastical or theological subject that 
might come up in the course of conver- 
sation, seemed to belong to a phase of 
her existence gradually passing away. 
Now she was inclined to question, where 
a very few years since she had been 
eager to teach. 

“1 think,” said Austin to me, as we 
sat together one autumn evening in the 
fir plantation opposite the house, “this 
sudden love affair, if it is a love affair, 
has unsettled her. Perhaps one gets. 

unsettled as one grows older.” 

Such a grave subject, treated, too, so 
gravely, was uew to me, except in such 
novels and romances as had provided 
me with whatever knowledge I then 
had of life. But with Austin, and only 
with him, was I ever content to listen 
and apeak seriously. I was, uncon- 
sciously, from time to time, yielding 
myselt to his influence, an influence: 
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always for good, as my retrospect 
proves. 

“ Alice will be Lady Sladen,” I said, 
giving him, as it were, a text for his 
discourse. 

It was a lazy evening after a hot day, 
and I was in the humour for being 
talked to. 

“Yes,” he replied, thoughtfully, 
“and my mother and my father, too, 
are immensely pleased. Dick tells me 
that it was quite sudden, and he speaks 
of Sladen as a ‘poor sort of fellow.’ 
But Dick is hot-tempered, and | think 
would be inclined to resent anyone’s 
taking Alice away trom us. You know 
it all happened while I was away, so 
that I have scarcely had time to make 
his acquaintance.” 

“J don’t think much of him,” I said ; 
and, in a confidential mood, I contributed 
my quota of scandal, saying, however, 
as little as possible, on my own account, 
about the Verneys. 

Austin heard me to the end, and then 
remarked that at all events “no harm 
had come of it,” meaning the affair 
between Sladen and Lottie, and this, 
as far as my information went, and I 
was not old enough to draw inferences, 
was a fair conclusion. 

We then fell to comparing notes, how 
had Austin been occupied while I had 
been idling at Holyshade ? and so forth. 
Now, with other youths, whether so much 
my seniors as to be almost young men, 
like Austin, or of my own age, my con- 
versation would have flowed freely. 

I should have talked about amuse- 
ments at Holyshade, or during the holi- 
days; I should have given my ex- 
perience of life about town, of the 
joys and delights of a fast style; I 
should have boasted of my acquaint- 
ance by sight (and sometimes I ro- 
manced a good deal on this subject) 
with the celebrities of the day, whether 
famous or notorious, and would have 
given the rein to that sort of light and 
airy discourse which was, at that time, 
in vogue among us “ Old Holyshadians,” 
For at this distinction I had arrived, 
though not, as yet, at the enviable one 
of being dubbed a “ Worthy.” How- 


ever, were I an “ Unworthy” it would 
have been no more than were seven 
hundred out of the eight hundred 
scholars. The two most wicked cities 
this world has ever known, however, 
would have been saved for the sake of 
one godly resident: therefore, if my esti- 
mate be correct, Holyshade, after all, was 
in a comparatively hopeful state. 

On such topics as those to which I have 
above alluded, I was as silent, in Austin’s 
company, as I would have been in that 
of his mother or sister. 

I liked, indeed, to exhibit myself to 
him as a lad of some mettle and any- 
thing but slow, yet I could not bear the 
idea of his supposing me to be a mere 
trifler. 

In my correspondence with him, 
during his absence, I had been at 
pains to present him with the better 
side of my character, and though I 
really enjoyed writing to him, yet I 
experienced a certain relief when I had 
finished the letter, and had resumed my 
own natural self. 

I always “felt good,” as I expressed 
it to myself, when with Austin, and, 
even between sixteen and seventeen, it 
was through him that I occasionally 
opened my eyes to a brighter light than 
that to which I had, till then, been ac- 
customed. But there were to be many 
progressive temptations by which I was 
to be tried, before I could live in the 
pure atmosphere of the planet where 
Austin Comberwood dwelt. 

So it chanced that I had little to say, 
but much to hear. For my friend had 
travelled in France, Germany, and Italy, 
and had allowed few things worthy of 
note to escape his observation. 

“ And now you finish by going up to 
Bulford,” I said, “and then you'll be a 
clergyman.” 

“I do not know,” was his reply, 
which surprised me, as I had never 
known him waver in a course when he 
himself had fixed the goal. 

“ Austin says he doesn’t think he’ll 
be a clergyman,” I said to Alice, who 
had now joined us. 

“We have talked it over together,” 
said Austin, looking up affectionately 
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at his sister, “ though we do not talk 
ever so many things as we used to; 
but I suppose that’s because my Alice 
is to have another confidant ‘ 

“Never mind that now,” Alice inter- 
rupted him, as if annoyed by even this 
passing allusion to her marriage. “We 
don’t know what may happen between 
now and—that time.” 

I had never before heard her speak 
with even the slightest degree of petu- 
lance to her favourite brother. 

For the moment her tone shocked me, 
and I could have resented it for Austin’s 
sake, but for his resuming quietly — 

“No; nor do I care about antici- 
pating our separation. Papa talks of 
settling in London, and Mamma con- 
siders it absolutely necessary. Dick 
will go abroad, probably, with his regi- 
ment, and I shall be in my cap and 
‘gown at the university. My father 
seems to wish that I should go to the 
Bar, where his interest, he says, would 
be of the greatest use tome. I do not 
care about it much myself; but, on 
the other hand, I begin to think of a 
clergyman’s profession as involving a 
very great responsibility.” 

“T am sure Austin is right,” ob- 
served Alice. “He would never of 
course be such a clergyman as is Mr. 
Tabberer, our rector, who looks upon 
Sunday as his professional day, and is 
a country squire and market gardener 
for the rest of the week. Why he 
is more interested in his fruits and 
flowers than in all his poor at Ring- 
hurst taken together. I’ve visited among 
them, and I know it. And Austin 
could never be like Mr. Kershaw, at 
Hyde Mallow, who only took the curacy 
because there was good hunting and 
shooting in the neighbourhood, and 
who visits the sick cottagers with a 
small pack of fox-terriers at his heels. 
Then there’s Mr. Greeve, of Wylborne, 
who dresses as if he were always ready 
for an evening party, and who drives 
miles to go to a dance. No, I would 
rather see Austin a barrister than a 
clergyman of that sort.” 

Here it suddenly occurred to me that 
the masters at Holyshade were clergy- 


men, and I expressed a hope that Austin 
would never resemble any one of these 
ecclesiastics, from the unwieldy Provost, 
who used to puff and blow over the 
first part of the Communion Service, 
and the Vice-provost, who piped out the 
Commandments in a shrill perky tone, 
or his reverence the Bursar, who be- 
gan his sentences in the pulpit with a 
bellow and ended in a whisper, down 
to my old tutor, Mr. 'Raab, who used 
to take an occasional duty for a friend 
three miles from Holyshade, when it 
was his wont to be accompanied by a 
few of his pupils, to whom he gave 
leave out of school chapel in order that 
they might have the treat of a pleasant 
walk across the meadows by the river- 
side on a fine summer morning, and 
forma portion of the scanty congre- 
gation assembled in the little parish 
church of Stockfield to hear him preach. 

I owned I did not know what kind 
of clergyman I should have liked Austin 
to be, but my ideas on all such subjects 
were of the vaguest description. 

I knew my catechism, because I 
couldn’t help that, and I had been con- 
firmed at Holyshade by the Right Rev. 
Father in God Bishop of Sawder, for 
which I had been prepared by Miss 
Raab, my tutor’s sister, who presented 
me with a packet of tracts, which, with 
pictures, afforded us scapegraces con- 
siderable amusement; and it was on 
this solemn occasion that I took the 
opportunity of refreshing my memory 
of the earlier-acquired catechism. 

“And then,” said Austin, “you 
should see our clergymen abroad. I 
really don’t know where they come from, 
Mr. Venn, who was with me at first, 
knew some of them, and I’m sure I 
never wished to meet any of them again : 
except one at Nice, who was very fond 
of music, and who went with me to all 
the grand services in the churches 
there.” 

“* But they were Catholic churches, 
weren’t they?” I asked. Had he told 
me they were Mahometan Mosques 
or Pagan Temples, I should have ac- 
cepted his account of it. 

‘* Yes,” he replied, “and of course 
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our dreary place for Anglican Church 
worship wasn’t to ‘be compared for a 
moment with one of these splendid 
churches. I should have preferred my 
own service to any of theirs, I think, 
could I have had our own old church 
of Whiteboys, with even Alice’s old 
enemy, the rector, to conduct it. But 
the carelessness, the irreverence I wit- 
nessed Sunday after Sunday x 

“In Roman Catholic churches?” 
asked Alice. 

“ No, in our English place of worship ; 
it was simply revolting. As for the ser- 
mons, they were generally stupid. All 
the English went as a matter of nation- 
ality, and out of compassion for the 
clergyman, who, I believe, had only a 
small allowance to live on, in addi- 
tion to his congregation’s subscriptions. 
There was a fairly respectable specimen 
where we were staying. I was not im- 
pressed, personally, by him, when on 
meeting him, subsequently, at a table- 
Vhéte I heard him inform my tutor 
that he didn’t make a very good thing 
of it.” 

‘** Was he married ?” asked Alice. 

“Yes,” answered Austin, “ and there 
were three daughters whom the poor 
man had to take to all the parties and 
dances throughout the season, in the 
hope of their making good matches, 
and so relieving him of a portion of 
his burden. I once came across a good- 
natured Bulford man, a married English 
clergyman, who tried to affect the dress 
of the native Catholic priests. He was 
very angry because our German land- 
lady would not understand his preten- 
sions, and when he attempted to explain 
to her that he was a priest, she shook 
her head, smiled, addressed him as Herr 
Pasteur, and asked after his wife and 
five grown-up daughters, who had the 
reputation of being the greatest flirts in 
the place.” 

Alice sighed. “It is difficult, most 
difficult, to believe in such men being 
divinely set apart for their office,” she 
said. 

“Tt is,” returned Austin, gravely ; 
“and, as I was saying to you yesterday, 
Alice dear, what proof shall I ever have, 


or those about me, that I should be so 
set apart? And if the clergy are not 
divinely commissioned, in what are they 
in the least superior to other ordinary 
men, who know just as much about 
religion, and sometimes more, than those 
who set themselves up to be their 
teachers ?” 

He was talking far above the capa- 
city of my youthful intelligence, yet I 
have no doubt but that his words were 
seeds dropped on a likely soil. As tares- 
spring up among the wheat, so, on 
the other hand, sweet wild straw- 
berries grow in the rank grass by the 
side of a stagnant pond. Whence the 
seed came, when it took root, none 
can tell, but innocent children discover 
the bright red berries with shouts of 
delight, as Heaven’s angels, who have 
sown as silently, but more carefully, than 
their fallen brethren, may point exult- 
ingly to the good fruit, dwarfed indeed, 
but flourishing, in the midst of nettles 
and noisome weeds. 

Subsequent events brought this con- 
versation vividly to my mind, and 
though I was wearied with the subject,. 
which was then almost unintelligible to. 
me, I well remember Alice’s manner, as 
being, in its restlessness, so different 
from her former impassioned self. Two 
years before she would have attacked 
Austin for what she would have deemed 
his profanity, and would have professed 
herself unable to understand how he 
could, for a moment, admit one doubt as 
to the sacred character of the priesthood 
of her ideal Church of England. 

Since then she had fallen under 
another influence, but it angered her to 
have it said, even by her dear brother, 
that her hold upon the standard, under 
which she had enlisted, had been relaxed 
by a force to which she had gradually 
been compelled to yield. This flag was 
no longer her pride and her encourage- 
ment; it embarrassed her movements. 
She made some show of still grasping 
her colours, but it was evident to those 
who understood her at that time, that 
she was often on the point of flinging 
them down on the march, and abandon- 
ing them for ever. 
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“Tt would be better,” she said, “ for 
you to be a barrister than to be teaching 
either what you did not believe, or did 
not understand.” ; 

“ My dear Alice,” Austin began in a 
tone of remonstrance, but his sister took 
him up quickly, and with more of her 
old impetuosity than I had hitherto 
noticed. 

“ T too have seen something of clergy- 
men,” she said. “ Besides Mr. Tabberer 
and Mr. Kershaw, look at Andrew.” 
She alluded to her brother-in-law, Mr. 
McCracken. ‘“ Why, old Mr. Tabberer 
said he admired floral decorations, and 
did not mind—fancy! did not mind— 
having a cross on the altar, only he 
objected to my using the word altar, 
not because, he said, there really was 
any harm in it, but because it might 
engender superstition. I asked him, 
for you know I had been reading a 
good deal about it,”—Alice considered 
herself something of a theologian— 
“ what particular grace was conferred by 
the Bishop’s laying on of hands at his 
ordination a 

“And what could he say?” asked 
Austin. 

“Say! He had nothing to say, ex- 
cept that the subject was too far above 
me, that there were certain formal words 
which every candidate for orders had 
to read, and that on the whole he con- 
sidered his ordination as a solemn cere- 
mony ; and just as the consecration of a 
church might be the setting apart a 
building, so the ordination would be 
the setting apart a person for a special 
purpose. Mr. Amphthill, his curate, 
who was here for a short time, gave me 
a very different view of the matter ; he 
said he was a successor of the Apostles, 
and that old Mr. Tabberer was also.” 

“Without being aware of it,” said 
Austin, smiling. 

“That is what Mr. Cavander said—” 
she stopped suddenly, as though she 
would have recalled these words had 
she been able. 

“T know you talked all over this 
with him,” Austin observed, and then, 
as if unwilling to pursue this part of 
the subject any further, he reverted to 


her mention of Mr. McCracken, and 
inquired, ‘‘ What did Andrew say?” 

“He told me that Mr. Tabberer was 
too much of a Tory, and was of the 
old-fashioned Church and State type, 
which hated dissent, where, after all, 
there was real hearty spiritual life. He 
expressed his opinion that Mr. Amph- 
thill was a Jesuit.” 

At this point I was interested. I 
had read about Jesuits in romances, and 
my notion of them was grotesque. I 
had never seen one, and from the flavour 
I had got of them in fiction, I could 
have described such a creature with 
about as much accuracy, as a man, blind 
from his birth, might be expected to 
describe a crab, only from having tasted 
the delicacy with pepper and vinegar. 
The word Jesuit conveyed to my mind 
inquisitions, tortures, poisoners in dis- 
guise, and a number of creeping, crawl- 
ing things, half fiend, half human, with, 
perhaps, tails. What a Jesuit was in 
reality, I honestly had not the smallest 
idea, so powerful had been the national 
English traditions influencing my mind 
through the channels of Romances 
founded on so-called History. It is thus 
that ignorant prejudices are fostered, 
and how few of us in after-life have the 
time, or the will, to sift the rubbish of 
the dustbin of History on the chance of 
discovering the diamond of Truth. 

“Was he a Jesuit?” I asked inno- 
cently. 

Alice paid no attention to my ques- 
tion, for she was in earnest now. 

“T told Andrew that Mr. Amphthill 
hoped to see confession restored in the 
Church of England ; whereat he was 
horrified. I pointed out to Andrew that 
both he and Mr. Amphthill had to use 
the awfully solemn form of absolution 
in the Visitation of the Sick to be pro- 
nounced by an English clergyman over a 
dying person who had confessed. An- 
drew replied, that there was a great deal 
in the Prayer-book that wanted altering, 
that this particular instance was merely 
a form meant for the solace of a certain 
sort of weak mind—like mine I suppose 
he meant—that the use of it was op- 
tional, and that it had been allowed to 
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remain in order to conciliate Catholics at 
the Reformation, and that no one with 
a grain of sense believed in the ex- 
istencé of such a power; and that, 
speaking for himself, if he pretended to 
possess it, he would be no minister of 
the Church of England. Yet,” she 
continued, meditatively, more as if 
communing with herself than addressing 
us, “ were there such a mission of for- 
giveness, could one indeed be sure 
of. ” 

She paused, and, bending her head, 
plucked the grass fitfully. Austin leaned 
over her, and put his arm round her 
neck. 

‘“* We think together,” he said ; “and 
I have three years of study before me. 
I wish 1 could be a clergyman; we 
have both of us always wished that. 
Don’t you remember how gravely we 
had settled our future ; neither of us to 
marry, but you to keep house for me at 
the parsonage or the rectory ?” 

“ Yes,” 

** All that, so far, is changed now. 
You are going to be married, and I 


have not yet made up my mind as to 
what I shall be when I leave the 


university. Come, dear, there’s the 
supper bell, and we've quite tired out 
poor Cecil.” 

I call to mind now how that night, 
sitting alone in my room at Ringhurst, 
I reflected on this conversation, and was 
puzzled by it. A change seemed to be 
coming over me, and over those whom 
I loved best. So much I perceived dis- 
tinctly, but I was too young to trace 
results to causes, and too much en- 
grossed with my own domestic affairs 
to bestow more than a passing thought 
on those of others, however near or 
dear to me they might be. 

That Austin was contemplating an 
alteration in the plan of his life, that 
his sister was going to be married (an 
event which was being looked forward to 
by Mrs. Cavander with unconcealed satis- 
faction), that I detested Sir Frederick 
Sladen on sufficient grounds, and that 
somehow in the midst of all this a com- 
parison between Alice and Julie would 
thrust itself upon me to the disadvantage 


of the former,—all these subjects of in- 
terest presented themselves to my mind 
as in the jumble of a dream, to be ulti- 
mately absorbed into my own personal 
and present grievance, namely, my 
father’s recent marriage. 

My Holyshadian habit of keeping an 
irregular sort of diary was at this time 
a source of great relief to me. This 
diary, kept from time to time in various 
old-fashioned account books with clasps, 
served me as a confidential friend, into 
whose ear | would pour my griefs, my 
complaints, and such observations on 
my friends’ words and deeds as I could 
not have made to anyone likely to repeat 
them. On looking over a drawer full 
of these sketchy records, I have been 
surprised to find how briskly my me- 
mory has been refreshed as to details, 
concerning My Time, which have been 
necessary to my evidence when appear- 
ing as a “ witness to character,” that 
character being my own. 

I quitted Ringhurst Whiteboys a few 
days after. Alice had gone on a visit 
to some friends (she was always going 
away on visits now, Austin said). And 
only stopping in London to call at the 
office in the City, where, according to 
my father’s directions, I was provided 
with ample funds for my journey and 
my residence at my private tutor’s, I 
set out for Hillborough House, Colling- 
ton, Devonshire, where I was to pass 
the interval between Holyshade and 
the University. 


CHAPTER XXVIIT 


A FRESH SCENE—A PUPIL—PRIVALE HIS- 
TORY—THE DRIVE—NEW IDEAS—DO- 
MESTIC ECONOMY OF HILLBOROUGH— 
MR. BLUMSTEAD APPEARS—FURTHER 
DESCRIPTION—HIS REPUTATION, } 


Hituporover House, near Collington, 
Devonshire, was the strangest possible 
residence for a country parson like my 
tutor, the Rev. John Henry Blumstead. 

A curly-headed pupil in a pony-car- 
riage was waiting to receive me at Col- 
lington Station. His name was Ashton, 
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and he was about eighteen. He wore a 
pea-jacket, boating trousers, and a tar- 
paulined straw hat, whence I inferred 
that he had lately come off the river. 
It appeared, however, that this nautical 
taste of his was the consequence, not of 
his having come off a river, for there 
was not one for miles round, but of his 
having been to sea, which profession he 
had quitted in disgust, and had come 
to Mr. Blumstead’s to prepare himself 
for Bulford. This, and much more 
as to the amusements of Hillborough 
House, Ashton told me as we went 
along ; and before we had reached my 
tutor’s abode 1 was pretty well master 
of my companion’s family history, and 
was prepared for the best or the worst, 
as it might come, at Hillborough. 

It was a lovely autumn evening, and 
every fresh ascent (we were perpetually 
dipping down and coming up again in 
a way that reminded me of bathing), 
opened before us an ever-varying aspect 
of the undulating fields and meadows, 
terminating in distant hills of such a 
bright blue as I had never till now 
noticed out of a landscape-painting. 
The rocks about us, for it was a very 
rough way, were of a rich brown, not un- 
like the colour of a wedding-cake, and 
the herbage of a deep ultramarine 
formed a strongly marked foreground 
to the picture, making the distance 
all the brighter and lighter by the con- 
trast. The swiftly passing clouds drew, 
as it were, cloth after cloth from off 
the face of the fields, suggesting to my 
Holyshadian mind the brown holland 
covering being rapidly removed from a 
series of well-kept billiard-tables, 

The view was entirely new to me, 
who had never before seen a hill 
country. We bumped over a rutty 
road, past many hovels and a few well- 
kept cottages, which, I was informed, 
represented a portion of Hillborough 
parish. Ringhurst Whiteboys was a 
town compared with this. The country 
folks, too, spoke a dialect which was 
almost unintelligible to my ears. My 
companion seemed to be well up in the 
patois, and amused himself, and me, 
considerably by addressing the rustics 


in their own native tongue, and then 
translating the conversation for my 
benefit. 

Altogether I was charmed with the 
novelty. 

“You'll keep a horse or a pony and 
a trap here, of course,” said Ashton. 

This was a novel idea to me, but it 
was one that coincided with my own 
notions of luxury and self-importance. 
However, never having mentioned the 
subject to my father, I thought it as 
well to enquire what necessity existed 
for such an outlay at Hillborough. Ash- 
ton explained :— 

“You see,” he said, * you'll want to 
go about to picnics and parties, and old 
Blumstead doesn’t keep a trap himself, 
and so it depends upon us whether the 
ladies go or not. They’re very jolly, and 
we take them. You can’t hire anything 
here, not even a donkey, as there’s no 
town, bar Collington, for miles.” 

“ And who are the ladies?” I asked, 
naturally enough. 

“There’s Miss Fowler, she’s Blummy’s 
sister-in-law; he’s a widower, you know,” 
Ashton answered. “Then there’s the 
eldest Miss Blumstead, rather starchy, 
but pretty ; Miss Fowler looks after her,” 
added my knowing young friend, giving 
me a side glance, and the horse an en- 
couraging flick, which caused him to go 
ahead with a jerk that nearly landed me 
on his back over the dashboard. ‘“ The 
other girl, I mean her sister, is away just 
now, staying with my aunt, who always 
has some companion with her whom she 
takes a fancy to for some time. You 
must know her. Very jolly, and got a 
beautiful yacht.” 

“ Who has?” I enquired, thinking at 
first that he was alluding to the younger 
Miss blumstead. 

“My aunt, of course. She’s great 
fun.” So he finished, reverting, illogi- 
cally, to his first theme, “ You must 
have an animal and a trap.” 

This was a suggestion upon which I 
determined to act as soon as possible. 

It had long been an ambition of 
mine to possess a horse and vehicle of 
some sort, having envied the old Holy- 
shadians in barracks their neat turn- 
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outs; and now that the opportunity 
presented itself, I would not let a week 
pass without furnishing myself with 
what Ashton had clearly demonstrated 
to be an absolute necessity. As to the 
cost, that never troubled me for a mo- 
ment. I protested that nothing but a 
dog-cart and a fast trotter would suit 
me, and from that moment, Ashton, 
who regretted his own inability to af- 
ford so expensive an equipage, was my 
admiring friend and sworn ally. Now 
for the first time I began to appreciate 
the advantage which a youth, who has 
been at Holyshade, possesses over one 
who has not; and as this gradually 
broke upon me, and we drove up to 
the front door, I felt more as if I had 
come to teach than to receive instruc- 
tion. 

I have already said that Hillborough 
House was a strange residence for a 
simple country parson, and I think its 
description will bear me out in this 
remark. 

It was a very large house, of the 
Italian style, looking as though some 
eccentric person had brought a London 
club-house down here, and had set it 
on the top of a hill, for the benefit of 
the pure country air. 

It was perfectly square, and painted 
a bright glaring white, unrelieved by 
any colour, whether from a venetian 
blind or a geranium. A colonnade, the 
roof of which was supported by plain 
columns like those in a child’s box of 
wooden bricks, went all round it, and 
formed a useful promenade in wet 
weather. 

On the plan of a Pompeian house, 
the rooms were in the corridors that 
inclosed the central hall, the height of 
which was that of the house itself. 
This hall, which was lighted by win- 
dows in a dome above, contained the 
grand staircase, while the servants’ 
staircase was concealed, and within the 
walls on one side of the quadrangle. 

On the whole it had so classic an air 
about it, that had the Rev. John Henry 
Blumstead issued from the front door 
and appeared in the colonnade in a 
toga, with a garland round his head, 


io 
and sandals on his feet, I should not 
have been very much surprised. 

The house had been built by a noble- 
man, who had given it up after trying 
it for a short time, and had then con- 
ferred it upon its present occupant, to 
whom he had given the small living of 
Hillborough. 

Mr. Blumstead, who was a Bulford 
man, with a scholarly reputation, had 
soon found it necessary to follow his 
sister-in-law’s advice, and take pupils. 
There was plenty of room for them, and 
they were more profitable than pigs or 
poultry. There was, too, no difficulty 
in obtaining them, as, thanks to the 
reputation for scholarship above men- 
tioned, many of his most aristocratic 
friends, whom he had years before assi- 
duously cultivated at the university, 
were only too glad to avail themselves 
of his services for their sons who were 
to follow in their own footsteps. Not 
that they remembered Mr. Blum- 
stead’s having in any way distinguished 
himself while at College ; he had only 
come out as a B.A. without honours, 
and had subsequently taken his M.A., 
which step, as everyone is aware, re- 
quires only the payment of certain fees 
into the university chest, and some- 
thing more for the good of the college 
of which you may happen to be a 
member. Yet he had been credited 
by everyone with the possession of 
high mathematical attainments, which, 
in his day, were, they explained to 
one another, of small value except at 
Cowbridge, to which university it was 
clearly his misfortune, and not his fault, 
that he did not belong. 

Ashton informed me that he be- 
lieved, from what he had heard from 
his father, that Mr. Blumstead owed 
his name for classical scholarship to 
the fact that he had _ successfully 
coached Lord Cricklewood through his 
degree, after that unlucky young noble- 
man had twice failed in the most gal- 
lant attempts. Lord Cricklewood, now 
Earl of Willesden, had never forgotten 
this feat of tutorship, and when Mr. 
Blumstead wrote to him announcing 
his intention of regularly taking pupils, 
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he recommended him to all his friends 
as a man of such erudition, and so skil- 
ful in imparting his knowledge to 
others, as to be unrivalled by any living 
professor. The Earl quoted himself as 
an instance of Mr. Blumstead’s skill, 
saying, “’Gad, sir, he got me through !” 
which was a lifelong wonder to himself, 
and rendered his lordship a splendid 
advertisement for his former coach. 

This highly recommended preceptor 
of youth had a pear-shaped head, big at 
the cranium, and diminishing towards 
the chin. His neck, encircled by a loose 
white tie, was as it were the stalk of the 
pear. He was bald, and grey hair rose 
up on each side from the temples to 
the back, like the sea froth about a 
polished boulder. 

It was clear, at the first glance, that 
there was nothing outside his head, and, 
after a brief acquaintance, I arrived at 
the conclusion that there was very little 
more inside. 

Allowing for Lord Cricklewood’s de- 
gree as a fluke in the annals of private 
tuition, just as an outsider from an un- 
known stable may falsify all prognosti- 
cations about a Derby favourite, and 
immortalize his trainer,—I say putting 
this aside as a chance hit, to what 
had Mr. Blumstead owed whatever 
success in life he had achieved? I 
answer, unhesitatingly, he owed it to 
his broad massive forehead, and his 
nose of the genuine Roman type. In 
the most flourishing era of Paganism 
he would have been Blumstedius, the 
chief augur, and had he met his most 
intimate friend in the whole College of 
Augurs, he (Blumstedius) would not 
for one second have tolerated a smile or 
a wink, but would have valued himself 
and the secret of his own incapacity too 
highly, to admit the truth even in con- 
fidence and unofficially, to the man who 
had best reason to know that the chief 
augur was only a solemn idiot. 

The Rev. Mr. Blumstead’s face, like 
that of the milkmaid in the song, had 
been his fortune. No one—so fathers who 
were acting upon my Lord Cricklewood’s 
recommendation reasoned—no one with 
such a brow as Blumstead’s could be a 


fool. And indeed it would have been 
difficult to convict him of folly out of 
his own mouth, for in society he had 
seldom opened it but to agree, or to 
utter in a sonorous tone, and with a 
calm air of peaceful superiority, plati- 
tudes which sounded at the time like 
the words of true wisdom. He manu- 
factured sermons in his library, where 
he had indeed a formidable array of 
theological works. He belonged to no 
religious party in the Church. His 
“views” were, so to speak, held for him 
by his sister-in-law, and his daughters, 
who followed their aunt’s teaching. Were 
all Anglican clergymen like Mr. Blum- 
stead, the English Church would be at 
peace: but, it would be a corpse. 

Next to being rich, it is best to have 
the reputation for wealth, and next to 
being clever, it is best to be given credit 
for talent. ‘To give credit is a phrase 
implying no pressure for immediate 
payment. Mr. Blumstead presented 
his creditors with his forehead for their 
security. This, backed by that brilliant 
living example already quoted, namely, 
the Earl of Willesden, was quite suffi- 
cient. The Earl did business with Sir 
John’s house in the City, and had there 
mentioned Mr. Blumstead. 

He had his faults, like other great 
men. He was of a choleric disposition. 
A stupid, passionate man will go at a 
stone wall like a mad bull. Fortunately 
for him, Miss Fowler, his sister-in-law, 
held the reins with a tight hand, 
and did with him what she pleased. 

He had his accomplishments, too, 
for he was, or pretended to be, pas- 
sionately fond of the science of music ; 
and associating this with the idea of 
keeping up his reputation for high 
mathematics, he would represent him- 
self as passing his hours of recreation 
in attempting logarithms on the German 
flute. 

The flute and the bugle were his 
instruments, and I had reason to 
sincerely wish they had not been. 

Miss Fowler permitted their use, as I 
discovered, for a certain wise purpose. 
The flute had been fashioned according 
to his own order and design, years and 
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years ago, and had twice as many holes 
as any ordinary one. This, he thought, 
gave him more chance of producing 
such correct and exact notes as, he 
would explain, must lie, even though 
expressed in logarithms, between 6 and 
c, or between e and f, which had no 
semitone between them. His pupils 
were unable to plumb the depth of 
these mysteries, but of one they were 
all quite sure, that if the flute had 
twice as many holes as any other, it 
made, at all events, twice as much noise. 

Mr. Blumstead’s innocent ambition 
was to perfect the flute, but the diffi- 
culty increased with the size and 
number of the holes. Everyone in 
Hillborough House, except perhaps 
Miss Fowler, sincerely hoped that 
this object might be speedily accom- 
plished. When the flute should be 
perfected, it was probable that he 
would then be satisfied, and experi- 
mentalize no more. 

I have hinted that Miss Fowler had 
a sufficient reason for encouraging the 
performance. She continued to do so 
because when she had first come to 
reside with him after his bereavement, 
her brother-in-law discovered to her 
his hitherto unmanageable temper, 
which had been the cause of much grief 
and domestic sorrow during his married 
life. She hit upon the flute as an expe- 
dient, and whenever she saw him seized 
with a fearful paroxysm of passion, 
when his scalp would become appa- 
rently so red-hot that it seemed as if 
cold water would frizzle on it as on a 
stove, she used to insist upon his retir- 
ing to the study and playing the flute, 
through the holes of which he literally 
blew off his steam. Now, a look from 
her was enough, and when he felt he 
was no longer master of himself (the 
most trivial thing would make him 
boil over, like the “ shallow pot” in 
the old proverb, which is ‘‘ soon hot”), 
he would, from sheer force of habit, 
walk sharply out of the room, and the 
next instant we were sure to hear the 
shrieks of the flute, which was being 
tortured in the study. 

The key-bugle he blew regularly every 


morning. It was used instead of a bell, 
or a gong, to rouse the sleepers. He 
only knew a few cavalry calls on it, and 
I often wished he had learnt a tune. 

Miss Fowler was a maiden lady, 
sharp, clever, and a thorough woman of 
the world. Miss Blumstead even had 
what is termed, I believe, an interesting 
face, which was very nearly being either 
handsome or pretty ; but she was only 
an automaton in her aunt’s hands, 
being perhaps just a thought cleverer 
than her talented parent. 

Looking back, now, to my drive 
from Collington to Hillborough, I little 
thought that the careless young sailor 
pupil, who volunteered his confidence 
so freely, was, hereafter, destined to form 
a link, slight perhaps but strong, in the 
chain which, through life, has connected 
my fortunes with those of one with 
whom it was at that time most unlikely 
he should ever become acquainted. Yet 
so it was to be. 

Ashton and myself became fast 
friends, though his was a friendship of 
a very different type from Austin’s, 
I soon found that the Hillborough party 
was never omitted from any of the 
country festivities, of which, at all times 
of the year there was more than enough 
to prevent one ever complaining of the 
dulness of a provincial life. 

I now set to work with a will to 
prepare myself for Cowbridge. I re- 
joiced in a new kind of life which was 
free from the irksome restraint of Lady 
Colvin’s presence, and, having within a 
very short time suited myself not only 
with a dog-cart, bright harness, a high- 
stepping bay, and a small boy out of 
the village, dressed in a tiger’s livery, 
I felt that I had completely set up for 
myself en gargon, and, at the end of six 
weeks at Hillborough, I imagined myself 
at least four years older than I had been 
on my arrival, 

For me the present time was more 
than a mere change of scene ; it was, as 
it were, a new drama, with new interests, 
new action, and an entire novelty in the 
dramatis persone. 

For a while I could forget the Cavan- 
ders, and even became negligent in my 
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correspondence with Austin Comber- 
wood. My Time at Hillborough, which 
was the entr’acte between Holyshade and 
Cowbridge, would not have demanded 
any especial notice from me here, but 
for one event which I must hasten to 
record. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


HILLBOROUGH—PICNICS—MR, AND MRS. 
BOB—THE NEW YOUNG LADY-COM- 
PANIONS—UNCLE HERBERT—ADVICE 
—COLVIN IMPULSE—AN INVITATION 
—CHANGES—RINGHURST WHITEBOYS 
ONCE MORE—PREPARATIONS, 


Asuton and myself were Mr. Blum- 
stead’s only pupils, and he was therefore 
able to bestow on us his individual 
attention. 

Now, for the first time, I conceived a 
liking for study, for our tutor was suf- 
ficiently well versed in his subjects to 
be able to arouse the curiosity of any 
pupil of an inquiring turn. He showed 
us difficulties in mathematics, and left 
us to solve them. He seldom answered 
& question in classics, but observed that 
his way was invariably to refer to au- 
thorities. These authorities were dic- 
tionaries, grammars, and lexicons, on 
accessible shelves, and Mr. Blumstead 
himself must have acquired a vast 
amount of erudition, and considerably 
strengthened the muscles of his calves 
by climbing his library ladder, in the 
course of his teaching me. 

What I learnt then, I learnt tho- 
roughly; and I pay this tribute to 
Blumstead’s memory, that he acted as 
master of the ceremonies in introducing 
me to the “authorities” above men- 
tioned, whose acquaintance I might, 
perhaps, have never made, but for his 
intervention. 

My time at Blumstead’s was not 
thrown away. After two harmless up- 
sets, and consequent expenses—for there 
is no exception to the rule of paying 
for experience—I learnt to drive, and 
my showy dog-cart, with a tiger behind, 
quite threw into the shade my com- 
panion Ashton’s low four-wheeled chaise, 
and little rough-and-ready pony. 


Among the numerous picnics to which 
we were invited, there was one alone 
which, as bearing in any way on my 
future, I must not omit from these con- 
fidential records. It was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Burdon, relations of Ashton’s, 
who had taken a house near Dawlish 
for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burdon were the most 
popular couple I have ever met. They 
were known everywhere as Mr. and Mrs, 
Robert Burdon, to distinguish them 
from the Toms and Dicks of their 
family ; and as Mr. Burdon had from his 
earliest schooldays been known fami- 
liarly as Bob, so Mrs. Robert, who was 
as warm-hearted, lively, and “ jolly,” as 
her husband, had been, very soon after 
her marriage, christened Mrs. Bob, and 
ever afterwards, by her own wish, se 
addressed by her intimates. 

It was a great privilege for a youngster 
to be a friend of Mrs. Bob’s. It was.a 
recommendation to their own circle, and 
it was a passe-partout outside. 

The Bob Burdons were very rich and 
spent their money well and wisely. 
Their house, wherever it was, and they 
were always changing it, prefering to 
have no fixed residence, was invariably 
open to all comers, and their hearty 
“Come and see us” really meant that 
the giver of the invitation would be 
honestly disappointed if it were not 
accepted. They had travelled much, 
and reckoned a number of foreigners 
among their acquaintances, who on 
coming to England were sure of a hos- 
pitable welcome from Mr. and Mrs. Bob. 
They had no children, but several pets, 
which travelled with them, and Mrs. 

3ob was invariably accompanied by 

some young lady, frequently by two, 
whom she had chosen for such distin- 
guishing social qualities as would be of 
assistance to her in her informal and 
chatty receptions, and would supply 
the place of a grown-up daughter, when 
in the absence of excitement Mrs. Bob 
might happen to be thrown on her own 
domestic resources, 

Their yacht was in reality their home, 
for this was kept in trim all the year 
round, and, as they always took a fur- 
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nished house or apartments, when on 
shore, it was no trouble to them, at any 
moment, to order their things to be 
packed up, to embark on board the 
Stella, and start for Norway and Sweden, 
or the Mediterranean, as their caprice 
might suggest. 

When I first met this happy couple, 
they had been married about fifteen 
years, and I do not suppose there had 
ever been one minute in the course of 
their lives when they had repented their 
union. 

Mrs. Bob informed me that she already 
knew one of my relations very well in- 
deed; that, indeed, he was one of their 
most intimate friends, and never missed 
a season’s yachting with them. 

After this I scarcely required to be told 
that this relative was Uncle Herbert. 

The “ Bobs” were just the people he 
would love. The honest fellow would 
have said to them with fervour, “ Your 
home shall be my home ; your table my 
table ; your yacht my yacht ; and where 
thou goest I also will go, at your ex- 
pense.” 

So it was not long ere he appeared 
in all his glory of summer costume, at 
Corfield, which was the name of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bob’s temporary residence, 
and was the life and soul of the picnic 
parties, and of the house generally. 

It was he who handed his host’s best 
cigars about to friends, who commanded 
the servants, who suggested plans for the 
day’s amusement, and a stranger arriving 
at Corfield would have concluded that 
Uncle Herbert was the generous and 
hospitable entertainer, and the “ Bobs” 
his old friends, staying with him for 
some time. 

Between my own willingness to make 
a confidante of Mrs. Bob, and my 
uncle’s readiness to impart his informa- 
tion on the subject, the Colvin family 
history had been long known in detail 
to the Burdens, who sincerely condoled 
with me on the change which had lately 
taken place in Sir John’s household. 

The Burdon party at this time con- 
sisted of Mr. and Mrs. Tom, Miss Fanny 
Blumstead, who was my tutor’s second 
daughter, a pretty, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, fresh-coloured, lively girl, and 


Mrs. Tom’s resident protégée, Miss Clara 
Wenslow, a brunette almost to sallow- 
ness. 

One evening, in Ashton’s absence, 
Uncle Herbert drove with me to the 
station, on our return from a fishing 
excursion, off Dawlish. 

“Cecil,” said Uncle Herbert, abruptly. 

I was all attention. He so seldom 
spoke with an air of conviction, that a 
smack of real earnestness in his tone 
put me immediately on the qui vive. 

“You're a young fellow yet,” said 
Uncle Herbert, “‘quite a boy, and there- 
fore it’s just as well to warn you against 
making a fool of yourself. I know the 
world, and I know young men in it, 
and am perfectly aware that, as a rule, 
with scarcely an exception, advice is 
utterly thrown away.” 

“ Not on me,” I ventured to reply. 

“Ah!” he returned, dubiously, “ we 
shall see. What I’m going to observe 
is this. You're very easily taken in. 
Every impulsive chap at your time of 
life is—by—” he paused for a second, 
as if considering. 

“ By whom ?” I asked. 

“ By himself,” answered Uncle Her- 
bert, decidedly. “I mean by his own 
vanity and love of admiration. A girl 
expresses herself your admirer, and im- 
mediately you become hers ; a girl shows 
a preference for you, and you fall head 
over ears in love with her.” 

I felt myself blushing, and did not 
feel inclined to ask at whom his allusion 
pointed. 

“Tam putting you on your guard,” 
he went on; “there is no such mistake 
in life as marrying too early. I don’t 
say that you are going to make an ass 
of yourself just yet, before you are even 
of age; but I foresee that unless you 
have some one at your elbow to guide 
you, you'll lose yourself, and be precious 
sorry for it afterwards.” 

“My dear uncle, I have no sort of 
intention,” I 

“ Precisely, That’s just it. You don’t 
intend to fall in love when you set out 
in the morning, but before lunch-time 
you've done it. You don’t intend to go 
one step farther than a flirtation, but 
half-an-hour after you’ve commenced, 
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you find you’ve passed the limits, and 
are caught. There’s no way out of it: 
the only thing is to take my advice, and 
don’t go in for it. If my sister had 
lived, and you had had a mother at 
home to look after you in this respect, 
I should not have been advising you. 
But you ask Mrs. Bob. I'll get her to 
have a chat with you, for the best com- 
panion and guide a young man can have 
on entering the world is a clever middle- 
aged married woman, who knows the 
ins and outs of society. Her influence 
will do more for him than any lectures 
either from father or uncles.” 

Herbert Pritchard was right, but of 
course I could not at that time be ex- 
pected to agree with him on such a nice 
point. 

I simply protested that I had no idea 
of anything like a serious attachment, 
and for that matter, speaking honestly, 
I-did not then know the meaning of 
the phrase. How can the words “serious 
attachment” mean anything to a lad of 
seventeen or eighteen, however preco- 
cious he may be ? 

And yet it seems to me, review- 
ing the past, that young men now-a- 
days do understand the phrase, and 
more, know how to guard themselves 
against yielding to any such absurd 
sentiments. The other day I was lec- 
turing a young friend in much the same 
style as Uncle Herbert had lectured 
me—no matter how many years ago— 
enough that it has been here recorded— 
and what does he get up and say? Why 
this :-— 

“ My dear Ganache,”—he did not use 
this word, but it was subauditum, and 
underlay the speech—“ I am not such a 
fool as I look. I can’t afford to do any 
more than flirt ; the merest innocent 
flirtation. Je ne suis pas un parti, 
mot, vous comprenez—’ this is another 
modern affectation ; we in our time 
did not interlard our discourse with 
French, but then Iam bound to add 
that that elegant and charming lan- 
guage was only taught as an “extra” 
at Holyshade—“ and so mamma runs 
after me for her daughters. I’m more 
like the maitre de ballet, or one of his 
merry men—I’m hired out to dance. 


That’s my profession at present, dancing. 
In return they give me suppers and 
dinners, and as, fortunately, I happen to 
sing, they add invitations to their coun- 
try houses. I am not ornamental, per- 
haps, but I am useful, and I fill a gap. 
No, mon vieux, if I marry, I must marry 
money. One and one make two, and 
that is quite enough without going 
further into arithmetic. No, love is a 
luxury, and marriage isn’t a necessity.” 

Now these were not the Colvin sen- 
timents at any time in the history of 
our family. Impulse : dum vivo, ago, 
was the Colvin motto, and ago is better 
than spero. 

With all my knowledge of London 
life, I knew at this time very little of 
society. That must be put to my ac- 
count. Romances and novels had been 
my chief pabulum ; and the theatres 
and such-like places of amusement my 
recreation. Sir John had never gone 
into society, and society had stopped 
short of our door, Such friends as my 
father gathered round him I have al- 
ready described. What I wish to con- 
vey is that I was now making my entrée 
into society without such a guide as (and 
here Herbert Pritchard was undoubtedly 
right) my mother would have been. 

And had I fallen in love with Miss 
Clara Wenslow, Mrs. Bob’s protégée ? 
This was what Uncle Herbert’s lecture 
pointed at. 

Fair-haired, petite, older than myself 
—of course—and decidedly accom- 
plished. She wrote poetry, she sang, I 
thought, then, deliciously: she adored 
Tennyson, quoted Shelley, and kept an 
album full of scraps. I have to thank 
her for my introduction to a taste for 
poetry. A taste, not much, but enough 
for scraps. 

Miss Clara amused Mrs. Bob vastly, 
and so, I suppose, did I. 

As for her nephew, Frank Ashton, 
he was having a desperate flirtation with 
Miss Fanny Blumstead, and Mrs. Bob 
had an eye for both of us. We should 
not kick over the traces and bolt as long 
as she held the reins, and she did hold 
them,-and knew how to manage the team 
perfectly. 

I think this was at the time some- 
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what irksome to her companion, Clara 
Wenslow, who would have had me down 
on my knees before I knew where I was, 
and would have sent me off to her 
parents (her father was a retired naval 
officer living in the north of England) 
by the next train. But Mrs. Bob knew 
all the moves, and I was not to be the 
only young man in attendance. 

Besides, Uncle Herbert, too, was not 
blind, and so, thank goodness, I was 
prevented from making an utter idiot 
of myself before I had arrived at the 
use of my reasoning faculties. 

Legally an infant, 1 suppose my pro- 
mise to pay on a hymeneal bond would 
have been worthless. But then there 
would have been the Colvin honour. 

Talking over our mode of life with 
Ashton one evening, he observed, 

“Tf a fellow must have a piofession, 
it would be very jolly to settle down as 
a country parson with a nice wife.” 

“Yes, we see a good deal of them, 
don’t we?” I returned. “ They seem 
very happy.” 

“ And it doesn’t cost much,” remarked 
Ashton, to whom money was an object. 

“T don’t think I shall be anything,” 
I replied, with an assumption of in- 
difference as to all monetary questions. 
“My father wants me to take to the 
Bar, and be a Chancellor or something. 
I mean after Cowbridge, of course. I’ve 
got to take my degree first.” 

“Well, on my wor,’ said Ashton, 
returning to the subject, * I think if I 
were to go and take a degree I'd come 
back here, find a nice country girl for a 
wife—a clergyman’s daughter's the best” 
—he was thinking of the younger Miss 
Blumstead—“ and settle down with a 
Vicarage or a curacy, or whatever it is.” 

“Tt does seem comfortable enough ; 
and for my part I like country life im- 
mensely.” 

I uttered this with enthusiasm, Hill- 
borough having been my first experience 
of living out of London. 

In after-life I have returned to most 
of these first impressions, and therefore 
I conclude the Colvin impulsiveness to 
be but a froth which must be blown off 
before we come to the true liquor. Of 
course we discussed the ladies, our likes 
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and dislikes. We disliked youths of 
our own age who came in the way, and 
we liked those who did not interfere 
with us. 

“T’ve an invitation for you,” said 
Herbert Pritchard one morning, “and 
most likely when you return to Hill- 
borough you'll find yours waiting for 
you in due form.” 

“From home?” 

“No. Try again.” 

“From Uncle Van, or,’ I added 
vaguely, with some idea of Mr. Verney 
and Julie flitting across my mind, “ from 
the Baa-lambs,” 

“ Ah, I forgot you knew all about the 
Lambs,” said Uncle Herbert, laughing, 
“but it’s nothing to do with either 
Van or them. You're not half sharp. 
I thought even you Holyshade fellows 
were quicker than that. It’s an invita- 
tion toa wedding. Now then, whose ?— 
No, Cecil, not your father’s again—no, 
not quite so quick as that.” 

Oddly and stupidly enough that 
notion had occurred to me, of course to 
be dismissed as a joke, if so serious a 
subject ever admits of such treatment. 

“ Alice Comberwood,” he began 

“To Sir Frederick Sladen, I know !” 
I cried, finishing his sentence for him. 
“T know him.” 

I did of course, and entertained for 
him, solely on the Verneys’ account, a 
dislike which was of a very mild charac- 
ter compared with my feeling towards 
Mr. Cavander. 

The news did not delight me. 

* We'll go together,” said Uncle Her- 
bert, ‘‘ we shall be back here before the 
end of the week.” 

My invitation had arrived in my 
absence, and we were to leave the next 
day. Austin sent me a short note, but 
said hardly anything of the important 
event. Alice wrote herself. It was 
some time since I had had a letter from 
her. She wrote to me as an old friend. 
When, as friends, we are all young to- 
gether, we are all old friends. She had 
been, as the reader will recollect, among 
my tirst loves, when I was a mere private 
schoolboy. It had never occurred to 
me that she was so much my senior, and 
though I could smile at the fact when 
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she was going to be married to Sladen, 
yet I failed to see that history was re- 
peating itself in my new attachment to 
Miss Clara Wenslow. Not that I would 
compare the two girls for one instant : 
nor did I at that time. 

But as I sat conning the two letters 
and meditating on the marriage, my 
thoughts reverted to Cavander and to 
all that I had heard and seen of him 
and Alice. I felt certain that to his 
influence alone Alice owed the change 
that both her brother and myself had 
so recently noticed in her. 

She had commenced a dangerous 
game ; that of converting an older and 
cleverer person than herself, a person, 
too, whom we knew she both feared 
and admired. And why did he, of all 
men, pretend to sit at her feet? Was it 
that thus commencing, he could rise to 
his knees and so gain her ear for the 
serpent’s whisper? Time and opportu- 
nity and inclination were not wanting, 
for Alice had lived an idle life, the 
more idle because her employment was 
of her own choosing, and her whole day 
had been composed of leisure hours. 
The work she had set herself was in the 
village and the Church. The latter she 
had discontinued, whereat the family 
were astonished, and her Evangelical 
brother-in-law highly pleased. When 
she came gradually to absenting herself 
from all Church services, the Rev. 
Andrew M‘Cracken talked this over 
with his wife, who, however, represented 
it to him as a phase in her sister’s cha- 
racter, and so cheered him. 

But Austin, who knew her better, 
soon arrived at her real reason, and re- 
spected her honesty, though he was 
puzzled by the problems which she 
placed before him (second-hand, indeed, 
and he saw clearly enough whence they 
emanated), but of which none the less 
could he find the solution. 

Yet Austin was a plodder, I have 
previously described how brother and 
sister would treat a book. So they dealt 
with difficulties. Alice would have 
cleared them at a bound, had she been 


able. She could not do this, nor could 
she break or hew her way through them. 
She was stopped, and must take up new 
open ground, which was No Man’s Land, 
or rather No Deity’s Land, and there she 
would wander. 

Austin, with these obstacles brought 
before him sooner than they would 
otherwise have occurred to him in his 
career, supposing they occurred at all, 
set himself to work, not to scale or 
climb, and so surmount the wall, but 
to make a breach in it and then to 
utterly destroy it. 

The above is a summary of our con- 
versation at Ringhurst on the first 
evening of my arrival, the day before 
the marriage. I think its key-note had 
been struck by my report of the domestic 
happiness of parsonage life about Col- 
lington, and by my repeating Ashton’s 
views on the subject to Austin, who 
was now at Bulford, and had just 
obtained one of the best scholarships 
of his college. This first step seemed 
to give a bias to bis line in life, and 
the alteration in Alice’s sentiments had, 
he owned to me, led him to look upon 
his future course as a matter for the 
gravest consideration. 

The next day was one of bustle and 
excitement among the ladies. We were 
got out of the way, anywhere. Of Alice 
I saw nothing till dinner-time. 

Then I thought she was livelier than 
I had ever seen her. Sir Frederick 
seemed to be a very happy man, and old 
Mr. Comberwood could not repress his 
evident exultation at the possession of a 
real Baronet for his son-in-law. Lady 
Sladen was condescending and gracious. 
Having been a tradesman’s daughter 
herself, it was natural she should look 
with coldness on such a retrograde step 
as the union of her son, the Baronet, 
with the daughter of a solicitor. 

Had she been permitted to be present 
behind the scenes, as I was by the 
merest chance, on the night before the 
wedding, she might have successfully 
— to prevent the tying of the 

not, 


To be continued. 




















Society, when the season is over, differs 
from London society chiefly in the 
greater intimacy which it permits or 
encourages. People in London live in 
such an endless whirl during the months 
of May, June, and July, that any attempt 
at prolonged or close intercourse is not 
likely to be successful. A friendly nod 
and a short “How are you?” is the 
greeting which the man who has been 
abroad for five years will meet with as 
often as he who has only been out of 
town for a week. The succession of 
social gatherings is so endless, that it is 
impossible to pause long enough at any 
one to allow it to influence you at all 
deeply. The flow of friends, acquaint- 
ances, and strangers past your vision is 
so perpetual, that you are utterly unable 
to see more than a very little of each. 
Life is carried on at such a high pres- 
sure that you are at pains to study your 
own, and totally fail to study that of 
other people. There is no time to find 
out the character of even the person 
with whom you are most frequently in 
intercourse. You and your friends are 
like shot in a huge bag rattled about 
rapidly. You rub up against someone 
for a moment, but, ere you are affected 
by the contact, he is gone, and another 
is by your side. Autumn society differs 
from this. London, even in November, 
gives an opportunity for the making of 
friendships which London in June does 
not. While in the country—even in 
these days of short visits and rapid 
movements—there is a chance that two 
people who are thrown together should 
become to some extent aware of each 
other’s real nature, and changed by each 
other’s influence. 

There is a short pause after Good- 
wood is over, and before country houses 
are filled, which is spent by many of 
those who make up Society in expedi- 
tions to the sea-side, to Switzerland, or 
to other regions of scenery and bathing. 
No. 169.—von, xx1x. 


ENGLISH AUTUMNS. 


Hotel-keepers revel ; and those unfortu- 
nates who, if they have been, say to Pau, 
Paris and London, have already paid for 
three years’ living in one, have yet again 
to pay in six weeks enough to make 
their tradesman’s profit for as many 
months. During these weeks Scar- 
borough and Tenby, Interlaken and Lau- 
sanne, considerably alter their habits ; 
and instead of dining at two, four, or 
six, invariably dine at the wealthier 
hour of eight. 

What is it that makes English men 
and women almost always look upon 
any occupant of an hotel who is outside 
the small circle of their acquaintance 
with disdain? In nine cases out of ten 
the opinion of an Englishman as to his 
neighbour in the coffee-room is that he 
isasnob. In more than that his wife 
will speak of “those detestable people 
in the next set of rooms.” The spirit 
which prevented the Oxonian from 
saving the life of a drowning man be- 
cause “he had not been introduced to 
him,” is not at all uncommon. It is 
most prominent at any place where 
there may be a concourse of holiday- 
makers. It leads to distinct orders 
“not to let the children speak to any 
stranger.” It makes our countrymen 
always get into an empty railway-carri- 
age if they can, in direct distinction to 
the habits of a Frenchman—who prefers 
a full one. If analysed, the reason 
must be either that objectionable people 
are always anxious to extend their ac- 
quaintance, or that desirable people 
never wish to do so. Now it is not 
necessary to search in novels forinstances 
of the danger of believing too implicitly 
in strangers. The newspapers even out 
of the “ big gocseberry season,” give over 
and over again accounts of frauds prac- 
tised by swindlers on flats on whose 
acquaintance they intrude themselves. 
But the fault of these flats lies not in 
their failing to keep closely locked the 
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gate of their exclusiveness, but in their 
throwing open all their cabinets and 
secret drawers directly they have opened 
the outer portal ; in other words, there 
is a mean between never speaking to a 
man who has not been introduced to 
you, and lending such an one five hun- 
dred pounds directly he asks for it, on 
his own note of hand. And this is 
remarkable, that though our haughty 
and reserved Englishman looks upon 
his neighbour with whom he has not 
conversed, with much affectation of in- 
difference, if not contempt, once let the 
ice be broken, and he is as ready to be 
on “hail fellow well met” terms as any. 

It may be doubted whether there is 
anything so peculiarly ours as English 
country-house-life. When, towards the 
end of September or the beginning of 
October, people begin to open their 
houses and ask their friends to come 
and see them, a study of life is presented 
which has many interesting points 
essentially its own. It is not merely 
in the advantages of the country for 
enjoyment ; it is not merely in the 
English fondness for outdoor amusement 
and exercise, or, in spite of all that is 
said, the wonderful aptitude of the cli- 
mate for this fondness ; it is not merely 
in the plenitude of occupations which 
the laws and customs of England allow 
to all who have time and money to 
spare, nor is it merely in the amount of 
time and money which many English- 
men have to spare ; but it is in a com- 
bination of these and other similar cha- 
racteristics that the great pleasure of 
English country-house-life may be found. 
As a race English people are rich, are 
hospitable, are gregarious, are fond of 
their home associations, are given to 
strong exercise, and like fresh air; so it 
is not a marvel if at least half the year 
is given up to country life and country 
society. It is not, however, the object 
of this paper to give a traveller's descrip- 
tion of English country life, but rather 
to suggest the existence of certain pecu- 
liarities which have insensibly grown 
up or are growing up within it, and to 
point out some changes which the ad- 
vance of years has brought about. 


Perhaps the greatest distinguishing 
mark of the present generation, as com- 
pared with those that have preceded it, 
lies in the means which exist for rapid 
communication. Travelling is rapid, 
the facilities for ordinary correspondence 
are enormous, and those for extraordi- 
nary correspondence are increased by 
the development of telegraphy. The 
result is that we live far more rapidly 
than our fathers did ; and the effect on 
country habits is greater than it might 
appear at first sight. When posting 
was the principal means of locomotion, 
a country house visit was a lengthened 
affair. No host and hostess thought of 
asking their friends to come and see 
them in Devonshire or Westmoreland 
unless they could stay a month. But 
now that there is no part of England 
which is more than twelve hours from 
London, and few parts of the United 
Kingdom which are more than twenty- 
four, country house visits are matters 
of a few days. “ People are coming to 
us ” not in September, or in October, or 
at Christmas, but “from Tuesday to 
Saturday.” The inside of a week is the 
limit of a stay for one who does not 
wish to run the risk of overdoing a 
welcome or being presented with the 
satirical name of “staymaker.” In 
Scotland, indeed, the case is different. 
Perhaps from the greater distance, or 
may it be from the exceeding hospitality 
of Scotch houses, it is still not unusual 
for visits to be prolonged beyond the 
five days which have become conven- 
tional in England. 

Two things follow from this. One is 
that hosts and hostesses of the present 
day think it necessary to provide ‘some 
special entertainment for their guests, 
and hesitate to ask them unless some 
such entertainment is in store. “ We 
are going to have a county ball;’ or 
“We are going to shoot our coverts ;” 
or “The races take place ;” or ‘* There 
is to be a regatta”—these are the in- 
ducements habitually held out, and not 
unfrequently considered to be necessary 
additions to an invitation. The pro- 
longed stay, which enabled the guest to 
share in the ordinary life of his host, no 
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onger exists; and in its place is the 
hurried scramble of amusement after 
amusement which partakes far more of 
the restlessness of London than the 
quietude of the country. It is at least 
open to serious doubt whether, even if 
there is any element of truth in the sup- 
position that, people always want to be 
amused. There may, indeed, be a set of 
men, who, if there is no hunting, shoot- 
ing, fishing, or racing, find time hang 
heavy on their hands. Such men are 
utterly unable to appreciate the plea- 
sures of society for society’s sake. 
Without an immediate object to suggest 
conversation, conversation with them is 
an impossibility. Men who look upon 
Christmas-day as “every bit like a 
Sunday without Bell’s Life,” find any 
day on which there is no special pro- 
vision for their entertainment pass 
slowly and wearily. But this class is 
not numerous, though its number is 
apt to be increased by the rapidity of 
living already referred to. By far the 
larger number of men and women are 
quite able to be happy in the society of 
their friends, in quiet enjoyment of 
the physical and intellectual pleasures 
which need no providing. Let all those 
be canvassed whose departure from 
London at the end of July is as much 
a matter of course as their return at 
the end of February, and it will be a 
great question whether the pleasantest 
country house visit will be found to be 
that in which there was a ball on Tues- 
day, a lawn meet on Wednesday, a battue 
and dance on Thursday, and tableaux 
vivants on Friday, or that in which ten 
days or a fortnight were spent in every- 
day occupations and everyday pleasures. 

Another thing that follows from the 
shortness of visits is the prevalence of 
acquaintanceship rather than true 
friendship. Who is to become inti- 
mate with the associate of four days, 
even if those four days are repeated at 
intervals? You arrive on Tuesday, 
you begin to find out something about 
the people you meet on Thursday, and 
Saturday you say good-bye to them at 
the station. Your friendship is like 
Juliet’s love— 
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** Too ~y the lightning, which doth cease 
to 
Ere one can say it lightens.” 


You may meet again the man or the 
woman in whom you have found what 
you think the characteristics you like. 
But you may also find that your brief 
study of their disposition was wholly 
insufficient, or you may never have an 
opportunity of changing your mind at 
all. No one shows his or her real self 
when living at a high-pressure rate of 
constant social “functions.” For real 
appreciation of others, for real forma- 
tion of strong attachments, for real pro- 
duction of the capacity of taking delight 
in the presence of others, the quiet visit 
is best calculated, and not that in which 
every day is furnished with something 
to do. 

Another consideration arises here. 
We pride ourselves on allowing future 
brides and bridegrooms to choose for 
themselves. We disapprove strongly of 
those marriages which are made, not in 
heaven but in the paternal study. Free- 
dom of selection is the principle on 
which we rely for happiness ; and we 
defend it by all sorts of arguments as to 
the necessity for a thorough mutual 
understanding, and a thorough convie- 
tion of compatibility. And yet, what 
opportunities do our social laws provide 
for the attainment of this mutual under- 
standing? The insight given into dis- 
position or character by a ball-room ac- 
quaintance is manifestly inadequate ; and 
yet many marriages are made solely on 
this. The opportunities given in London 
for ascertaining whether compatibility 
exists are not less inadequate. What 
man is to tell whether the girl whom 
he sees happy, riante, amiable, easily 
amused at a succession of water-parties, 
garden parties, five-to-seven parties, or 
evening parties, is able to lighten the 
burden of life when life is free from the 
influence of society? What girl is to 
know that the man who is ready to 
dance with her, to fetch her ices, to 
hold her parasol, or to lend her his 
umbrella, is of the substantial disposi- 
tion which will enable him through 
commonplace life to soothe her when 
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she is sick or uphold her when mind or 
body is failing? And yet many mar- 
riages are made after the acquaintance 
of one season. In the country again, 
what chance have a young man and 
young woman of thoroughly finding 
each other out when they are not en- 
gaged. When they are engaged the 
case is different ; then they are allowed 
to feed on each other's society to their 
hearts’ content, and as much as they 
will, they may investigate each other’s 
suitability, when it is too late to refuse 
to admit it without causing pain and 
annoyance. But before they are en- 
gaged, the watchful care of parents or 
guardians, or failing that, the strong 
arm of Mrs. Grundy, keeps possible 
lovers far too wide apart for either to 
see what the other is, underneath the 
glamour of social excitement or occa- 
sional display. The fact is, however 
disinclined we may be to allow it, that 
the domestic failures, the existence of 
which in England it would be pleasant 
but impossible to deny, owe not a little 
of their origin to the want of any op- 
portunity of discovering each other’s 
everyday character, under which young 
men and young women are placed. Our 
practice in this respect is inconsistent 
with our theory. We say that people 
who are likely to marry ought, before 
they decide on taking each other for 
life, to make up their minds that they 
are adapted to each other, and that their 
dispositions are likely to agree ; and yet 
we encourage customs, and such cus- 
toms are rarely broken, which prevent 
young people of different sexes from 
being in each others’ presence to any 
adequate extent. 

Has there ever been a time when in 
society, and especially in country so- 
ciety, the paths of men and women 
were more diverse? In country houses, 
from breakfast to dinner on at least four 
days in the week, the men see little or 
nothing of the women. Directly break- 
fast is over—that notoriously most un- 
sociable of meals,—the men go one way 
and the women another. If there is 
shooting or hunting, and it is very rare 
that no form of one or the other is to be 


found, the brake or the hacks come 
round long ere all the necessary cigars 
are smoked or the unavoidable letters 
written. Shooting or hunting is not 
over till late in the afternoon, when, 
after perhaps ten minutes of most insi- 
pid exchange of conventionality while 
the hostess dispenses tea, the men go to 
the billiard-room or their own rooms, 
the women to talk together till it is 
time to dress. When amusements other 
than shooting or hunting are the order 
of the day, the distinction is perhaps 
less observed, but exists nevertheless. 
At races, for instance, the women con- 
gregate on the front seats of the grand 
stand, in a row of brilliance unshaded 
by the sombre dress of men, while the 
men wander to the ring, the paddock, 
or the course, and only return for an 
occasional spell of imbibing unreal con- 
versation or real champagne. In a 
cricket-match the same thing holds. 
The men are playing cricket or lolling 
about in the sunshine; the women, 
when they do appear, which is not 
always, occupy themselves with tea and 
their own society. 

Of course there are men who do not 
shoot, and cannot ride; men whose 
forte lies in a tenor voice, a capacity for 
playing waltzes on the piano, or making 
small talk on every occasion. But asa 
rule such men are not the most valuable 
components of society, and the women 
know it. There have been exceptions 
to this rule ; and it would not be diffi- 
cult to recall names of men who have 
been most agreeable guests and most 
welcome wherever they went, who have 
had no capacity whatever for enjoying 
themselves except when surrounded by 
petticoats—and yet whose influence on 
society has been distinctly for good. 
There have been men who never were 
on a horse in their lives, and who have 
rarely pulled the trigger of a gun, 
thrown a fly, or wielded a cricket bat ; 
whose happiest moments have been 
spent in the drawing-room on the morn- 
ing of a battue, or in those quiet even- 
ings before dinner when the gentler sex 
are collected together ; and yet whose 
character is not effeminate, nor their 
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influence anything but respected. But 
such men are few and far between, and 
in the large majority of cases under our 
present system of society, the man who 
stays at home when other men are out 
is not likely to get the esteem of those 
whom he deserts or of those with whom 
he spends most of his time. 

Surely there is something anomalous 
in this? Men and women are not so 
utterly different that they should spend 
most of their hours of amusement 
apart. The sterner duties of life, even 
in our days of advanced civilization, 
are such as require the man’s greater 
physical strength and physical and 
mental endurance. The time has not 
yet come for women to labour in the 
same field and under the same con- 
ditions as men. Woman’s work and 
man’s work are far asunder, and are 
likely to remain so. But why, in times 
of amusement, in hours of society, 
when the principal object of life is to 
spend it with others, are men and 
women to be kept on different paths? 
Our neighbours pass most of their hours 
of idleness with their sisters. Our trans- 
atlantic cousins do the same, though 
perhaps in a different manner. But 
our social customs lead men and women 
together only when it is time to eat. 
Such customs, too, are apt to gain force. 
For the more men are led to associate 
solely with each other the less qualified 
they are to appreciate the society of 
women. Nor is their effect good. The 
conversation of the smoking-room or 
sporting talk is excellent in its way: 
but if left entirely unleavened, man’s 
conversation is apt to become less re- 
markable for its value than its monotony. 
On the whole, it seems unquestionable 
that much good would be effected by 
the introduction of some amusement of 
equal interest to both sexes, and in 
which both sexes could take an equal 
part. It may be too much to say that 
croquet was introduced with such an 
object as this. But the effect of cro- 


quet, as far as it has gone, has been to 
bring menand women together on a com- 
Unhappily 
It is 


paratively equal ground. 
croquet has not gone very far. 
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not a very popular game, its popularity 
is not increasing, and its influence in 
the way referred to is not even as great 
as it was. It has failed as an amalga- 
mator. And the interest has yet to be 
discovered which shall lead mea and 
women to pass more hours together than 
the few which are now devoted to joint 
society. That such an interest would be 
popular may be argued from the readi- 
ness with which expeditions, pic-nics, 
or other undertakings are welcomed 
which lead to union of the sexes. That 
such an interest would be beneficial may 
safely be held if we remember that 
man’s conversation, if men are left 
alone, tends towards unrefinement ; and 
that woman’s conversation, if women 
are left alone, has—may it be said with- 
out discourtesy !—the slightest possible 
tendency to twaddle. 

There are not wanting those who 
lament the decay of wit in the present 
day, who look back on the society of 
the earlier part of the century with 
envy of the rich intellectual treasures 
which were continually held out to 
admiration under its care. Material 
rather than intellectual are the amuse- 
ments popular now. Balls, they say, 
and flower-shows, and athletic sports, 
we have in plenty. But collections of 
clever people whose cleverness is nour- 
ished by contact with that of others we 
have not. If there is any truth in their 
argument, they may not unreasonably 
trace the source of that of which they 
complain to the rapidity of modern 
life. Wit is intangible, is the child of 
quiet. People who are always pro- 
vided with something definite to do, 
and who are perpetually passing from 
one gaiety to the other, are not likely to 
cultivate their own intellectual powers, 
or cause the development of those of 
other people. When society is rushing 
about from one place to the other, society 
has no time to foster those conditions 
which are necessary to wit. Wit needs, 
indeed, intercourse, and needs change, 
butis killed by undue locomotion. By far 
the pleasanter—and is it the less true ? 
—theory is that modern wit contrasts 
by no means unfavourably with the wit 
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of bygone days, but that it has far fewer 
opportunities of being seen. In some 


English country houses the idea still, 


exists that people are capable of being 
happy without having provided for 
them any far-sought amusement. And 
in some cases it is held that clever 
people can best enjoy each other's 
society if they are left to do so in quiet. 
Under such conditions wit flourishes. 
Nor is it impossible to name men whose 
public speeches show that they are 
possessed of wit in no wise inferior to 
that of the heroes of other days, and 
make it possible to imagine how witty 
may be the private life which the me- 
moirs of some future day may unfold. 
There has for many decades been a 
steady increase in the wealth of Eng- 
land. There has also been a steady in- 
crease in her luxury. How many com- 
forts have we of the present day which 
our grandfathers were unable to afford ! 
How much which they knew not how 
to obtain! Luxury has penetrated all 
classes—and the class which makes up 
country house society has been no ex- 
ception to the rule. This is not an evil 
in itself, but it has had a distinct ten- 
dency to make people think those 
things necessaries of life which for- 
merly were not so considered, and to 
greatly enlarge the income looked upon 
as a minimum for a head of a house- 
hold. It is not many years ago that 
Punch ridiculed the “ways and means 
why they do not marry on 300/. a year.” 
Now, three times that sum would be 
considered penury for married people in 
the class alluded to by our pictorial 
satirist. In times when miners have 
salmon at 1s. 9d. a pound for supper, it 
is not a matter of wonder that the ideas 
of all members of the community as to 
the good things of this world should be 
a little more extravagant than they were 
ere our iron trade had developed. But 
Mrs. Grundy insists on her young 
friends showing a certain share of pru- 
dence, and although she allows them to 
spend what money they like singly, she 
places a barrier of caution between the 
altar and those who do not come up to 
what she considers a proper standard of 


wealth. She may be right; but it isa 
great question whether there were ever 
so many unmarried people in the upper 
classes as there are now; and it is also 
a question whether rather lower an esti- 
mate of the necessaries of life would 
not enable a larger number to avoid at 
least one source of the heartache. 

The wealth and luxury of country- 
house-life has its effect also on one 
portion of that much abused class 
“younger sons.” Of these there are 
two distinct divisions—those who will 
never have to provide for themselves, 
and those who must do so either wholly 
or in part. The latter have often com- 
plained that they are illused. They are 
brought up as boys on exactly the same 
conditions as their elder brothers. They 
have the same ponies, the same school, 
the same tutor, the same pocket-money. 
They have an equal share in the plea- 
sures of their father’s house, they imbibe 
exactly the same ideas, and become 
educated in the same tastes as their 
brothers, But, when their father dies, 
or they reach man’s estate, they are 
thrown out into the world to fight their 
way with all the disadvantages of ex- 
pensive habits and an expensive frame 
of mind. And in the present day there 
really seems some ground for the argu- 
ment that they are under unusual diffi- 
culties, Time was when the interest of 
a father, or a father’s friends, was suffi- 
cient to obtain positions, if not lucrative 
yet to a certain extent remunerative, in 
the Army, the Navy, Diplomacy, or the 
Civil Service. The son of the city man 
found his entrance into commercial life 
easy ; the son of the country gentle- 
man found his entrance into the public 
service easy. In either case failure and 
success were duly rewarded, but the 
chances of each débutant in life lay in 
his own sphere. But now things are 
altered. Patronage does not open the 
outer door of the public service, it 
has less to do than formerly with 
opening the doors of the inner sanc- 
tuaries. The “younger son,” then, 
with a small portion, is in a worse 
position than he was before. He has 
to contend for a place in the public 




















service with a crowd of new competitors ; 
yet the world of commerce is not more 
open to him than it was. There is still 
no class so exclusive in regard to pre- 
ferment as the class of business men. 
Entrance into an established house of 
business is as much a matter of favour 
as ever. In one respect, indeed, there 
has been a change. The old antipathy 
which once existed to a commercial life 
no longer exists; and there are not a 
fey instances of members of the best 
houses in Great Britain taking readily 
and successfully to “ business.” But 
it is not all who have a chance. Per- 
haps it would be well if the difficulties 
in this respect were less. The throw- 
ing open of the Civil Service and the 
gradual abolition of class advantages in 
other public services, was a liberal mea- 
sure eminently calculated to diminish 
class prejudice and to bring about har- 
mony and equality in the relations of 
life. Without the expression of any 
opinion as to the qualifications for the 
public service, it may be said that the 
system of making all men compete for 
its prizes—if prizes it has—on fair 
terms has great advantages. But it 
seems equally true that similar advan- 
tages would possibly accrue from the 
absorption into commerce of other classes 
than those which now swell its ranks, 
especially when there are noisy question- 
ings of commercial morality. The com- 
mercial interests have not more to lose 
by the introduction of fresh blood, than 
the public service has by the introduc- 
tion of men not personally selected by 
statesmen, and have probably as much 
to gain. “ Rem, si possis recte, si non, 
quocunque modo rem,” is happily not 
the motto of our city world; but it 
would not be difficult to find reasons 
for thinking that it would be of advan- 
tage to British commerce if a somewhat 
similar removal of exclusiveness to that 
which has opened out Downing Street, 
were to open out Lombard Street and 
Mincing Lane. But this is not yet. 
And meanwhile younger sons, pressed 
upon by a host of competitors in the 
fields which were formerly their own, 
find it difficult to choose a profession ; 
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though they can console themselves 
with the thought that hard work and 
a steady application of that education 
which has been more within their reach 
than the reach of many of their com- 
petitors, must result in ultimate success. 
It has not, however, been without pain, 
nor will it be without further pain, that 
the knowledge is acquired that hard 
work alone will pay, and that “ friends ” 
can do little, if any, good. 

But there are many younger sons who 
are not likely to be troubled with the 
duty of warding off the res angusta domi. 
Primogeniturs, strong as is its hold upon 
English owners of property, does not 
debar younger sons from claims upon 
their fathers ; and such is the wealth of 
England that a large number of young 
men emerge into manhood every year 
who are, and will be, quite independent 
of any exertions of their own. What 
do these men do now; what will they 
do hereafter? There never was a time 
when the dearth of young statesmen 
was so remarkable ; and in the world of 
scholarship, literature, science, or art, 
the number of those young men who 
pursue learning for learning’s sake is 
very scant. It is not likely that a man 
of twenty-three will ever again hold the 
chancellorship of the Exchequer, or re- 
fuse the first lordship of the Treasury ; 
but there is no reason why younger sons 
of the great houses should not take a 
more leading part in politics than they 
do now. Except a small number of 
men on the Conservative side of the 
House of Commons, and as small a 
number on the Liberal side of the House 
of Lords, there are none from whom a 
political prophet would select the states- 
men of coming years. The leaders of 
both parties in the State are men well 
past middle age, and the question has 
not lacked attention, Where are their 
successors? The present tendency of 
constituencies is to return middle-aged 
men of local influence, who have spent 
their lives in careers widely differing 
from that of the statesman. This House 
of Commons is composed almost entirely 
of such men, and it is not unreasonable 
to attribute some of its proceedings to 
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the want of training in statesmanship 
under which many of its members 
labour. Now, statesmanship requires 
more education than perhaps any other 
career. It is not true that nascitur non 
Jit may be said of every statesman. The 
youth of the greatest “‘ born” statesman 
the world ever saw, William Pitt, was 
spent in laborious practice of every ac- 
complishment which stands a statesman 
in good stead. Do any of the wealthy 
younger sons of the present day follow 
in his steps? Pitt used to learn the 
best of Burke’s speeches, and make a 
habit of speaking them to himself. Pitt 
was always cultivating the power of ex- 
pressing himself fluently and with effect. 
Pitt left no stone unturned in his efforts 
to acquire true eloquence. The result 
was that his first speech took the House 
of Commons by storm, and his leader- 
ship was recognized at an age when 
most men have not begun to read Han- 
sard. It is partly the fault of the con- 
stituencies and partly the fault of 
younger sons themselves, that few men 
have the opportunity of serving a suffi- 
cient apprenticeship to politics when 
apprenticeship is easiest. The training 
afforded by a seat in the House of 
Commons is the best training in the 
world. But few young men have the 
privilege of undergoing it, and fewer 
appear at present to show the combina- 
tion of desire and ability necessary, if 
the full profit is to be obtained from 
it. It is a great question whether the 
State benefits by the absence of young 
men from the ranks of her adminis- 
trators. Experience, indeed, is essential 
in statesmanship as in everything else. 
But the experience which is acquired 
late in life is inclined to attach an 
undue importance to the part of valour 
occupied by discretion. Again, where 
men only attain to high office very late 
in life, they are inclined to retire from 
public affairs after a short tenure, and 


experience therefore loses some of its 
advantages. But whether Cabinet mi- 
nisters under forty are men in their 
proper place or not, there is no doubt 
that the State is distinctly a loser if 
there is a lack of young men inclined 
and able to take a prominent part in 
the Houses of Parliament. That it is so 
now may be the fault partly of a certain 
indolence in men who have just left 
Eton or Harrow ; partly of the preference 
shown by electors for men who have 
made themselves a name in a locality, 
as compared with men who are anxious 
to devote themselves steadily to politics. 
Whether the one cause or the other, or 
a combination of both is to blame, it 
certainly is a fact that it is difficult 
to answer the question, Where are the 
men likely to compete for places in the 
Cabinet fifteen years hence ? 

What will the independent younger 
sons of the next few years do? The 
conditions of service in the army have 
changed, and a colonelcy in the Guards 
will mean far longer and far harder 
work than heretofore. A love of learn- 
ing is not likely to be inculeated by a 
year or two of undergraduate life at 
Oxford or Cambridge, where little or no 
attempt is made at education in any 
high sense of the word. And in these 
days of rapidity, a few years spent in 
travelling is likely to satisfy most sight- 
seers. It may therefore be that politics 
will be pursued more keenly by men of 
from three-and-twenty to thirty than is 
now the case. But it will be a great 
boon to England if, amid the great 
attractions of idleness in a country 
house, those who make up country 
house society become generally con- 
vinced, that there is a higher ambition 
than a silent seat in the House of 
Commons, a mastership of hounds, or a 
chairmanship of Quarter Sessions. 


Courtenay Boye. 
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